









THE FATE 


PUFF of smoke rose from the 
A coppice: then down the wind came 
the blunt report of a musket. Another 
and another followed, and for a moment 
or two a sharp skirmish seemed imminent. 
But the noise died away almost as sud- 
denly as it had arisen, and only the lowing 
of the cattle as they jogged home for 
milking disturbed the quiet eventide. 

‘* A false alarm, General.” 

“Not so, Eversleigh. Fear-the-Lord 
Foote is not the man to throw away powder 
and shot. Trust me he has done his 
work, else had there been more firing. 
See yonder, they are bringing in the 
prisoners. Without doubt you were right 
in your surmise ; they must indeed be spies 
from Oxford town. Are our men safe? 
Count them, your eyes are younger than 
mine. The enemy fired twice, I take it.” 

“Sergeant Foote I can make out,” 
rejoined Eversleigh, ‘‘ our three file, and 
one prisoner. His companion hath fallen, 
it would seem.” 

‘So be it. It means one halter the less 
to-morrow ; ora smaller platoon. Thereby 
we save hemp and ammunition. What is 
the prisoner’s condition, think you, Evers- 
leigh ?” 

“He is of gentle bearing, General, if 
mine eyes deceive me not.” 

“Pity! I love not to butcher English 
gentlemen, Eversleigh, nor commoners, 
for that matter. This game costs me dear. 
Would to God it had never Hark ye, 
Eversleigh. Do you receive the prisoner 
and bring him to me within. If he give 
no clear account of himself, there need be 
small trouble with him. Colonel Go-in- 
Peace Jenkinson and I will be sufficient 
court-martial.” 

General Cromwell turned abruptly and 
strode back to the house where he had 
his temporary quarters, while Eversleigh 
awaited the prisoner with a preoccupied 
air. The wind was from the city, and he 
fancied he could catch the chimes of his 
old college borne faintly on the light airs. 
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But the distance was such that he decided 
it must be a trick of the imagination. 

The appearance of Sergeant Foote, with 
his three file and his quarry, round a corner 
of the village street dispelled his dreams 
of old days and old faces. Eversleigh 
drew his sword, which burned red in the 
sunset, and advanced to meet the party 
with an air inflexibly official. 

The Sergeant made his report with 
solemnity and point. The prisoner and a 
companion had been intercepted according 
to orders. The companion was shot 
dead and left in the field. The one 
had been taken and the other left, said 


the Scriptural Sergeant. Dispatches 
and papers had been found on the 
prisoner. These Sergeant Foote handed 


to his superior. 

Eversleigh and the prisoner looked hard 
at each other. Neither spoke for a moment. 
Then the soldier of the Parliament said 
curtly, “‘ Follow me ; General Cromwell is 
within, and would speak with you.” 

The party defiled into the house where 
the Chief awaited them. At a table ina 
low-roofed chamber sat Cromwell and 
Jenkinson, an ominous red glow from the 
setting sun falling on their faces. But 
even the rich colour of the sunset could not 
disguise the terrible pallor that had found 
lodgment in Eversleigh’s cheek. The 
prisoner was the most indifferent of the 
group. Like a true soldier of fortune, he 
was prepared for any death provided it 
was honourable. Even hanging at an 
enemy’s hands would be no real disgrace, 
and hanging he certainly expected. The 
proceedings were brief enough. Cromwell 
asked the prisoner his name and rank, 
and then looked through the papers found 
upon him. His examination over, he 
said : “‘ Roger de Lisle, Captain in Charles 
Stewart’s service, how comes it that you, 
a bearer of dispatches for persons of 
condition in London, should be found at 
Wytham village? It scarce lies on your 
road.” 
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“* My errand here, Sir, was a private one.’ 

“ Doubtless, doubtless,” returned Crom- 
well drily. “And did Charles Stewart 
sanction this roundabout course ?” 

“In time of war,” the prisoner replied, 
“‘direct roads are not always chosen.” 

“That is scarce an answer to my 
question.” 

“Then, Sir, my presence near this 
place was not immediately sanctioned by 
the King. It was, as I said, a private 
matter that brought me. I sought to visit 
one dear to me.” 

“Young man, young man,” Cromwell 
returned gravely, “your position is not 
such that lying will advantage it either 
for this world or the next. Yet I am 
willing to show such mercy as] can. Do 
but give me a clear account of your errand 
here, name the person you sought to visit, 
and detention is all that you will suffer. 
Satisfy me that your errand was to no 
person of dishonest political repute, and 
your life is safe.” 

The prisoner declined to reply, stating 
that no explanation could advantage his 
case. 

Cromwell would have pressed him, but 
Jenkinson’s harsh tones broke in: ‘So 
please you, General, I for one need no 
further evidence. Never was man more 
If you are likewise 
satisfied, let us have done.” 

“So be it,” said Cromwell after a 
moment’s thought. Then he sentenced 
de Lisle to be hanged next morning as a 
spy. 

The prisoner was immediately removed, 
and Eversleigh, lingering behind, begged 
Cromwell to grant him a moment’s private 
talk. The request was granted, and Jenkin- 
son, at a signal from his chief, retired, 
leaving the two alone together. 

The moment Eversleigh had craved 
became a round hour, then two, and still 
Sergeant Foote’s attentive ear, pressed 
close to the door-chink, could catch the 
sound of a pleading voice _ resolutely 
opposed by sterner tones. At length the 
parley ended, and when the door opened 
Sergeant Foote was standing a few paces 
along the passage, his figure bolt upright, 
his musket at the order—the picture of a 
discreet sentinel. 

“Your first request,” 
at parting, ‘‘ I cannot grant; but the other 
I may. Life it is not mine to give toa 
spy; I may, however, choose the means 
of death. Be good enough to summon 
Sergeant Foote.” Eversleigh left the room 
and motioned to the excellent inferior 
officer to pass within. 


clearly declared a spy. 


the General said 
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“‘Sergeant,” said the Chief, “ you will 
shoot that young man and not hang 
him.” 

Fear-the-Lord Foote saluted and left 
the chamber mumbling his discontent. “ It 
was meet,” he growled, “‘ that a youth who 
— set his feet in slippery places should 
be left at last with no foothold at all. It 
would be a manifest symbol and sign of his 
misdoing and its deserts.” So grumbling 
the Sergeant retired to his comrades, who 
found him more than ordinarily morose 
that night, and were sorely mystified at 
hearing him repeatedly mutter, “ High as 
Haman, high as Haman, had I but had 
my will.” ‘They found the solution, how- 
ever, when a little later he gruffly gave 
orders for a platoon to be in readiness 
next morning. 

Meanwhile Eversleigh sought the con- 
demned man. Each looked the other full 
in the face with a long questioning gaze. 
Then they clasped hands. 

“* Roger.” 

“‘ Francis.” 

“The General allows us but fifteen 
minutes. Hark!” (as he spoke he assumed 
an eager listening attitude) “know you 
those tones, that ‘most tunable and 
melodious ring of bells,’ as they are called 
in the record we used to pore over together 
in the old days at Magdalen? It seems 
incredible that we should hear them at 
this distance ; yet hark!” 

“Right well I hear them, 
What memories they recall!” 

They listened for a few seconds with 
straining ears to the familiar bell-notes. 
Perhaps it was that the wind set that way 
and enabled them to catch the sounds; 
more likely it was the overstrung sensibility 
of the two listeners that made them hear 
the notes they knew and loved so well. 

“‘ Fifteen minutes,” said Eversleigh ; “at 
the next chime we must part.” 

Still clasping each other’s hands the 
friends sat down together, very close, the 
dark Cavalier love-locks contrasting 
strongly with the Roundhead’s fair, crisp 
hair, that did its best to curl despite its 
close crop. 

For a little neither spoke, then Evers- 
leigh continued: “ Roger, I am stricken 
to the heart by this mischance, for it was I 
that saw you and your companion skirting 
the wood and had you pursued. W ould 
that I had known who it was! Then, 
King’s man or none, you had gone free 
for me.” 

‘Mention it not, 
fortune of war.” 

“‘ Yet none the less hard for me, Roger. 


Francis. 


Francis; it is the 











But hadst thou no explanation to offer of 
thy presence here? The General is no 
wanton butcher. He is ready to hear any 
plea in reason.” 

‘I had none to offer, Francis, that would 
not have caused deeper mischief.” 

““ How so, Roger ?” 

“That I may not tell you now. 
day you may know.” 

*“*So be it, Roger; but this is a fearful 
hour for me. That I should have brought 
the sorrow of thy death on Amy Vivian!” 

‘* Name her not now, Francis, I entreat 
thee. To you I commend her; none is 
worthier the charge or has better right.” 

‘Not so, Roger; not so. That dream 
of mine is over—but ah! our time is up.” 
Again they caught the faint bell-music 
floating through the night, as Colonel 
Jenkinson came in to separate the friends. 
He briefly informed de Lisle of the change 
in his sentence. 

‘“‘T owe this to your good offices, Francis. 
My hearty thanks, old friend. It may be 
a small matter, but a soldier’s death is 
indeed preferable to a dog’s.” 

“Have done, gentlemen, have 
The time has expired,” 
out. 

So with a fervent hand-clasp they parted. 

‘* Shall you be /here to-morrow, Francis?” 
de Lisle queried as the other crossed the 
threshold. 

‘“‘Assuredly, Roger. I shall bear you 
company as ‘far as may be.” 

The door closed, and Roger de Lisle 
sat down to complete certain letters it 
behoved him to write. When his task was 
ended he threw himself on the bed and 
slept calmly till daybreak. 

* % * * 

The morning rose fresh and peaceful. 
One jarring note, however, struck through 
its harmony, and that was the voice 
of Sergeant Foote, who was furbishing 
his accoutrements in an outhouse and 
regaling himself the while with a psalm 
appropriate to the melancholy duties of 
the day. Every now and then he inter- 
rupted his work and his canticle to gaze 
with lingering fondness upon a coil of rope 
that dangled from a rafter. It was an 
admirable piece of hemp, he sighed, and 
would have suited the young malignant’s 
delicate throat to a nicety: thus fitly 
showing forth the end appropriate to a 
neck that gay and godless Court wenches 
must ofttimes have encircled in embraces 
perilous to the soul. Thus he mused, and 
then with a groan the psalmody would be 
resumed. 


Eight o’clock found the firing party in 


One 


done. 
Jenkinson grated 
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position, surrounded by a gaping crowd of 
villagers. Eversleigh and Jenkinson were 
on the ground; the General did not 
attend. Eversleigh paced nervously up 
and down till de Lisle, escorted by 
Sergeant Foote and four file, came from the 
house where the prisoner had spent the 
night. Then the friends conversed for a 
moment, and Roger was informed that the 
party would not give fire until he himself 
gave the signal by letting fall his handker- 
chief. He refused to have his eyes bound. 
‘I have looked a musket in the muzzle 
ere now, Frank,” he said with a gay laugh. 
“It is no new experience, as the rope 
would have been. In the latter case, for 
the comfort of all parties, I should have 
consented to the napkin.” 

They embraced, and Eversleigh with- 
drew to the rear of the musketeers. As 
he passed, Sergeant Foote observed that 
he held a pistol in his hand, and marvelled 
greatly thereat. 

Once again the faint chime of bells was 
borne from the city, though none heard 
it save the two men whose senses were 
so strangely sharpened by trial and the 
near prospect of death. On the instant 
de Lisle’s kerchief fell. 


As the smoke drifted away in broad 


patches a single pistol-shot startled the 
onlookers. Another corpse lay on the 
grass, this time Jdehind the firing- party. 


Eversleigh had joined his friend. 

A scream followed, and a woman, 
rushing forward, flung herself across the 
breast of the dead soldier of the Parlia- 
ment. When the villagers raised her they 
found her lifeless. 

* *% % * 


Two hours later General Cromwell sat 
alone moodily revolving the events of the 
morning. A knock came to the door, and 
Foote entered with a letter that de Lisle 
had left for Eversleigh, to be delivered 
when all was over. 

The General took the packet and ordered 
the Sergeant towithdraw. Aftera moment’s 
hesitation he opened the letter and read 
the contents. The first few lines he 
glanced at carelessly, for they gave him no 
light on the recent my sterious events, but 
in a few seconds his interest was aroused, 
and he read eagerly, as one athirst. 

“Trust me, dear Frank,” wrote de 
Lisle, “‘ it was on no spy’s errand I came 
hither to W ytham. Amy Vivian is in 


hiding at the Priory with her cousins, who 
are staunch Parliament folk save in respect 
of loyalty to her, Royalist plotter though 
I desired to see her and know my 
and on 


she be. 
fate (you know how I adored her), 
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volunteering to bear those dispatches I 
found my opportunity. She saw me and 
heard me, but rejected my suit, for ’tis 
none but thee that she loves, old friend. 
Chis much, at my urgent asking, she con- 
fessed to me. It was but a woman’s whim 
to try thee that made her seemingly cold 
to thee. She feigned scorn but to prove 
thee, and her repentance is very deep. 
She is hopeless of ever regaining thee, and 
says her punishment is just. 

*“ Take her, as soon as may be, when this 
hateful strife is ended. I would thou 
couldst procure her a safe - conduct to 
France; but that, I fear, is impossible. 
Your General loves her not, since she 


effected her father’s escape ; therefore my 
tongue was tied in the matter of my errand 
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here. All this I would fain have told thee, 
but our time together was brief, and my 
tongue in no way ready, through overmuch 
emotion. Fret not thyself for causing my 
arrest. You but did your duty. Farewell! 
Thine even in death,—RoGER.” 

Enclosed was anote to Amy Vivian, which 
Cromwell destroyed unread. For long the 
General remained wrapped in deep thought. 
Then, laying aside the letter, he drew a 
document from a portfolio and glanced at 
it. It was a commission newly signed. 
Slowly he tore it in shreds, muttering as 
he did so, ‘‘Ah! the pity of it! the pity 
of it! The lad was a fine soldier, and 
to-morrow we should have made him a 
Colonel. Truly the ways of Providence 
are inscrutable !” 





PRINCE 


Was the recollection of men, 
and probably also within the 
knowledge of the most painstaking his- 
torian, no statesman has received such 
world-wide recognition of his services and 
achievements as Otto, Prince von Bis- 
marck, upon the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday in the year of grace 1895. The 
demonstrative acts of congratulation may 
be said to have commenced in right earnest 
well within a week of the birthday, though 
the preparations—hardly less demonstrative 
and sensational than the stupendous out- 
come of it all—were in full swing, and as 
fully reported by the 
telephone, telegraph, ink, and 
throughout the civilised world, quite a 
month before the memorable event. 

In his “Sturm und Drang” period, 
which may be said to have begun with the 
moment he entered the service of the 
State, and to have ended only on the day 
of reconciliation with his Sovereign, Prince 
Bismarck frequently expressed and proved 
his contempt for the tribe of “ ink- 
slingers.” If anything could obliterate 
this sentiment, the very handsome and 
generous way in which those despised “‘ink- 
slingers” have now requited his enmity, 
and, let us say, injustice, should go a long 
way to effect the cure. English journalists, 
at least, have not exhibited any resentment 
for former snubs. No jarring note has 
been struck in all the lengthy messages 
which were flashed across, recording faith- 
fully the exuberance of enthusiasm pre- 
vailing throughout Germany, and relating 
personal details to an extent which might 
have satisfied the proudest and vainest of 
men. Nor can he complain of any lack of 
attention or generosity in the way of leaders. 
One birthday leader is generally considered 
sufficient for the greatest sovereign, 
or even statesman. Prince Bismarck 
has received from most of the great dailies 
. least three such weighty articles—that 
is, before, on, and after the event. The, 
cnuiiied refusal of the majority of the 
Reichstag—‘“ the notorious 163” as it is 
now termed—formed the only unpleasant 
feature in the devotional festivities; and, 


print, 
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though the Emperor forthwith endeavoured 
to counteract the effect by a message 
expressing his indignant protest and that 
of the nation at large, I have reason to 
believe that the shot went home, that 
the sting remained, and that the imperial 
message, even when it had been backed 
by expressions of approval from all parts of 
the Empire, acted only as a palliative on 
the proud mind of the ex-Chancellor, who 
never could brook criticism of any kind, 
much less an open insult. 

I think, by the way, that this generous 
act on the part of the Emperor has hardly 
been sufficiently appreciated at large. . It 
should be remembered that Prince Bis- 
marck not only parted in anger from his 
sovereign when the latter accepted his 
resignation, but persisted in acts of the 
gravest provocation towards his liege long 
after, as well as before, his enforced 
retirement. It was one thing to forgive 
his eminent subject these transgressions, 
sometimes deliberately aimed to thwart 
the imperial will, occasionally mere exhi- 
bitions of gross ill-temper; but it was 
quite another matter for the sovereign to 
go out of his way, after he had succeeded 
in setting himself right in the eyes of the 
nation by effecting the reconciliation, 
spontaneously to take the cudgels up in 
behalf of his aged servant against the 
majority of the elected representatives of 
the people. ‘This proves a loftiness of 
mind which Prince Bismarck has never 
aspired to, neither in his relations with his 
sovereigns nor in his dealings with 
mortals of less exalted rank. It also 
proves that the Emperor has fully mastered 
the difficult art of gauging public opinion. 

It were impossible, indeed ludicrous, to 
attempt to give anything but the slightest 
character sketch of the mighty recluse of 
Friedrichsruh within the limited space of a 
magazine article. Evena lightning sketch 
is no easy matter, in view of the mass of 
excellent comments which has flooded the 
columns of the Press on the subject for the 
greater part of a month. Bismarck’s 
career belongs to history—and historians 
will no doubt in due time apply the fierce 
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search-light of criticism to every stage and 
act of his life. I propose to confine 


myself to citing a few facts which have 
come within my personal knowledge. 
In the early summer of 1866 a goodly 


SCHLOSS FRIEDRICHSRUH : 


crowd was assembled at the railway station 
of the town of Gorlitz, in Silesia, to see 
the King of Prussia pass through on his 
way to the front to assume the command 
of his army against Austria. On the 
arrival of the train, his Majesty was cheered 
with the utmost fervour until he disappeared 
in the royal waiting-room. In his suite 
was then descried the famous Minister von 
Bismarck, but the crowd made way for him 
in silence. A boy, indeed, called out from 
the balcony of the station, “ Bismarck 
hoch!” but the ‘‘ Hoch” was _ half 
stifled as he caught the glare from about 
five thousand upturned angry faces, and 
there was no response. Bismarck seemed 
rather amused than annoyed, and smiled 
cynically. The thought was probably in 
his mind, ‘‘It will be different when we 
return.” And he was right. But what 
gave Bismarck that confidence, which was 
shared only in part even by the King? 


PRINCE VON BISMARCK. 


It was Moltke, whose assurance that there 
would be no difficulty in defeating the 
Austrians was accepted absolutely by 
Bismarck. Who took the lion’s share of 
credit for the result of the campaign—zv.e., 


VIEW FROM THE PARK. 


for Prussia’s advancement ? Bismarck. He 
grudged the Crown Prince and the Red 
Prince their hard-won laurels, and took no 
pains to conceal his dislike for them. 
Moltke was scarcely mentioned. When 
the Franco-German War broke out, there 
was no man in Germany more confident 
of the result than Bismarck. And why ? 
Because Moltke had assured him in 
his quiet way that the German army 
was, and that the French was not, 
prepared. Who took, again, the lion’s 
share of credit for the result of the 
campaign—the creation of the German 
Empire? Why, Bismarck! And he has 
never ceased since, by word of mouth, 
by writing, and through his organs in 
print, to impress the German nation and 
the world at large: “It is I to whom 
this is due. I am beholden, of course, to my 
good old master for not having opposed 
me, whereby I was enabled to carry 
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through my long-conceived magnificent 
scheme, and I am also quite willing to 
acknowledge that I could not have done 
so without the efficiency of the army.” 
The splendid services of the Crown 
Prince and Red Prince, however, were 
ignored. These Princes had again given 


offence to the old egotist by their achieve- 
ments on the battle-field and their con- 
sequent popularity, and it may be said 
without exaggeration that one at least was 
pursued beyond the grave by Bismarck’s 


VON BISMARCK. 


Bismarck, has undoubtedly marred at the 
council-table. For is it not wonderful 
that scarcely five years after France had 
apparently been crushed in the most com- 
plete manner possible, there should have 
arisen anew the spectre of war beyond 
the Vosges, and threatened Germany ?— 
threatened it so gravely, indeed, that the 
order for mobilising the army had actually 
been signed by the old Emperor with 
reluctant hand, when at the last moment 
wiser counsel prevailed in France, and 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S ARRIVAL IN BERLIN AFTER HIS RECONCILIATION WITH THE EMPEROR 
AT FRIEDRICHSRUH. 
In the foreground Bismarck, supported by Prince Henry of Prussia, ts walking down the front of the Guard of 
Honour tn the square of the royal Castle. 


implacable hatred. And Moltke? He 
was honoured by the old Emperor openly 
to the full, and in his Majesty’s heart, 
perhaps, more than any other man alive. He 
was acclaimed by the army and the people, 
and—made use of by Bismarck wheneverthe 
latter required his sage counsel and assist- 
ance in Parliament. But no public acknow- 
ledgment has Bismarck ever given to the 
really greatest German of this century of 
bogus reputations. In all his lengthy birth- 
day speeches one searches in vain for even a 
slight allusion to the unrivalled services of 
the Grand Old Silent One, whose stupend- 
ous successes in the field he, the great 


prevented a renewal of the struggle. What 
has happened ever since? Why, every 
year we are impressively reminded that the 
danger is still there, and must be followed 
by disaster if the fighting forces of 
Germany be not increased forthwith. If 
this long-continued insecurity, this con- 
stant threat of invasion, is not Bismarck’s 
fault, I should like to know who else could 
possibly be made responsible. To create an 
empire is one thing—for the sake of argu- 
ment I will admit that Bismarck did it all by 
himself—to secure its safety is another. 
Has Bismarck done the latter ? If not, why 
not? Have a quarter of a million of 
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German lives been sacrificed only to pro- 
duce a fine show, which directly afterwards 
turns out to be in daily danger from the 
very foe who was crushed to produce it ? 


er caDE ner 
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expected to have achieved something 
worthy of a reputation, such as he had 
literally made for himself, the reputa- 
tion of the most far-seeing statesman 


A CORNER IN THE DEMESNE OF FRIEDRICHSRUH: A GAMEKEEPER’S HOUSE AND 
ARTISAN COTTAGES IN BACKGROUND. 


I think when the history of the German 
Empire is written by unbiassed judges 
from authentic material, it will be 
found that Bismarck has protested too 
much. Where he might have been 


in Europe, there he failed in the most 
signal manner. I refer, of course, to the 
terms of peace which he dictated to 
France, and which he believed were 
amply sufficient to cripple France for 
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a generation at the very least. The 
French imagined at that time, and still 
hold the opinion, that Bismarck was 
the hard man who insisted upon those 
annexations in full. As a matter of 
fact, it was not Bismarck, but Moltke, 
who insisted so firmly on the posses- 
sion of Metz. The question of securing 
the strategical defences of the Empire 
was left to Moltke’s decision, and he 
remained quietly obdurate while the man 
of blood and iron was actually wavering. 
It was Bismarck’s duty to exact an 


indemnity sufficiently large to cripple the 


VON 
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with, France was really at the mercy 
of the conqueror, whereas Japan had 
only succeeded in seizing a few outer 
defences of the Chinese Empire. But, 
above all, Bismarck had not to fear any 
intervention on the part of other nations, 
while Count Ito had to face the opposition 
of at least three great Powers, each one 
of whom could put an end to Japan’s 
ascendancy without any very great effort. 

In fact, Bismarck, Count Guido Henckel, 
and the late Baron Bleichréder bungled 
the settlement of the French indemnity 
between them—at any rate, as far as the 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S STUDY AT FRIEDRICHSRUH. 


resources of the French treasury for a long 
breathing space, to enable him to provide 
for the security of the new Empire. He 
fixed an amount which France had no 
difficulty whatever in paying—in fact, it 
turned out to be the merest flea-bite. 
What would the world in general, and 
Japan in particular, have thought of Count 
Ito’s wisdom and capacity if that states- 
man had arranged such terms of peace that 
Japan would thenceforth have had to make 
fresh sacrifices every year to prevent a 
renewal of the struggle? However, the 
comparison is hardly fair to Count Ito. 
He was beset with difficulties which find no 
parallel in Prince Bismarck’s position at 
the end of the war with France. To begin 


interests of Germany were concerned. This 
is beyond dispute, and reflects little credit 
on the trio. 

So much for Bismarck’s share in the 
creation of the Empire. Now as to his 
management of affairs in the piping times 
of an insecure peace: this is specially 
remarkable for the following events, 
incidents, and features. 

He provoked a totally uncalled-for, 
prolonged, and fiercely waged religious 
struggle, misnamed the Kulturkampf, 
which ended in the most complete dis- 
comfiture of the Great Chancellor. He 
created the power of the Socialists by 
encouraging them to organise themselves 
into a Parliamentary party. For, when 
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Bismarck became Minister-President of 
Prussia, the Socialists in that kingdom 
numbered only a few thousands; now 
their electors are counted by millions. 

Bismarck had, of course, not the faintest 
idea that he was creating a Frankenstein 
for himself and for the German monarchy. 
All he aimed at was to create another party 
for his use in the political kicking game 
which he knew how to play with such 
dexterous skill and vigour, a game in 
which the kicking was at first done only 
by himself or by his leave. When one 
party displeased him he used to set another; 
or more, to give it a good kicking. The 
Socialists, however, soon emancipated 
themselves from his authority, played the 
game on their own account, and improved 
upon its former methods by taking the 
Chancellor himself for their butt. Ger- 
many is thus indebted to Bismarck for a 
very troublesome and dangerous factor in 
politics, a power which the German Parlia- 
ment is at present endeavouring to reduce 
within safe limits. 

He further initiated a Colonial policy, 
and, at his instigation, German capitalists 
invested their money in territories which 
have thus far yielded no return, but, on 
the contrary, have proved a heavy burden 
to the German taxpayer. On perceiving 


this failure, the Chancellor transmogrified 


himself into a rabid enemy of all Colonial 
enterprise, and dubbed the Colonial party 
contemptuously “those mad Colonial 
Menschen.” Strange to say, he who is 
to-day acclaimed by united Germany as 
her great benefactor and only statesman 
never had a party of his own. He suc- 
ceeded admirably in setting everybody at 
loggerheads, but failed in all his efforts to 
collect however small a party who would 
owe him allegiance for more than a brief 
season. His support~ existed mainly 
in the Emperor, who simply dissolved 
Parliament if it opposed Bismarck, and 
continued that course until Bismarck was 
satisfied. It may be thought extraordinary 
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that there should have been, and should 
still be, a great difficulty in replacing 
Bismarck. But this will be readily under- 
stood when the fact is taken into con- 
sideration that Bismarck would not advance 
any statesman in the service of the Govern- 
ment who showed originality and inde- 
pendence of judgment. He thus managed 
to reduce his colleagues, as well as the 
rising aspirants, to the merest marionettes, 
who simply did what they were told, and 
asked no question. Such able men and 
possible rivals as Radowitz and Keudell 
were sent out of harm’s way—the first to 
Constantinople, the other to Rome. 

But for the great personality of the old 
Emperor, who commanded reverence and 
confidence not only in the German States 
but throughout the civilised world ; but for 
the confidence reposed in the Prussian 
leaders of the united army, the Empire 
would probably not have been created at 
all. At any rate, I doubt whether the 
other German States would have so freely 
granted all the privileges to Prussia. 

No fair-minded critic will grudge Bis- 
marck his fair share of praise, but this 
must not be allowed to eclipse the great 
and active parts played by the old Emperor, 
the Crown Prince, Count Moltke, and 
others, who did quite as much as Bismarck 
to knit and anneal the great work. It is 
meet here to state that, in the opinion of 
those well qualified to judge, the accom- 
plishment of the task was due more to the 
spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm evoked 
by the great victory in the heart of every 
German than to any carefully planned 
scheme such as Bismarck claims to have 
originated years before the war, and to 
have brought to fruition by the exercise 
of his genius. 

For the views expressed in this article 
I am, of course, personally responsible, 
although I believe they are shared by 
many who prefer to be silent in this 
hour of homage to an undoubtedly great 
man. 








THE WOOD-GATHERERS.—By W. C. T. Dopson, R.A. 
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HAT the deuce do you mean? 
What right have you to meddle 


in my private affairs ? 
impertinence 

How can ¢hat give youa right? For 
all I know, a dozen other men were in 
love with her. You had your chance, I 
suppose, and made what you could of it. 
That’s an old story. It happens that / 
married her, and if any man has the 
astounding impudence to 

Hang it all, Jameson! I’ve been put 
out; you’re the second to-day—though 
the other was a woman, so she oughtn’t 
to count. My temper’s rather the worse 
for wear; I’ve gone through a good deal 
since you left England, old man. Of 
course you meant no harm; now you’ll 
go about and say I’ve turned fire-eater. 
People are talking? Let them talk, and 
be hanged to them! On the whole, I 
had rather they did; one or two may 
reflect, and profit by my example. I don’t 
care to use big words, but some men, if 
they had the pluck to take such a step, 
would boast of starting a social reforma- 
tion, and that kind of thing. It’ll have 
to come; I should have thought you 


It’s confounded 


were just the fellow to under- 
stand and approve 
Well, if you put it in that 
way, I’ve no objection to 
explain. I won’t be dictated 
to, that’s all. I’m master 
in my own house, and if 
people come talking about 
‘brutal behaviour,” and taking my wife’s 
part against me, I shall cut up tolerably 
rough. I’m well aware that Jenny wants 
people to pity her; who ever knew the 
woman that didn’t? You won’t like what 
I’ve got to say, but I can’t help that; I 
didn’t begin on the subject. I’m a man 
talking about his wife—that’s to say, I 
see facts as facts, and not through a mist 
of sentiment. You still think of women as 
angels, do you? It’s an amiable weakness ; 
I never was given to it myself. I’ve played 
the fool about women, especially about 
Jenny; but something in my character has 
always pulled me up before 1 went plunging 
down a steep place, like—you know. 
Come now; in the old days, when we 
wasted so much time over at Norwood, did 
you really think Jenny the kind of girl 
that a sensible fellow with a small income 
would wish to marry? You can’t have 
done so. Don’t boggle over it; just say 
you were in love with her, and let that 
mean what it may. The honest truth is 
that to me she seemed about the last girl 
to make a good wife; but I, too, was in 
love with her—devilish hard hit, as I think 
you know. Just when I ought to have 
been fagging at my profession, I wallowed 
in idleness—all on account of Jenny. We 
see the result now: I’m one of the slow- 
coaches; I can’t make a large income, 
and perhaps I never shall. No; I don’t 
blame her for that. Wait a bit, and watch 
the course of things. 
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I wonder a steady-going fellow like you 
could stand her ways. You remember her 
once calling out, ‘‘ Oh, I have no character 
to lose”? It was perfectly true; we 
grinned and joked; but if we had grinned 
and gone away we should have acted 
more wisely. She did her best to lose her 
character in the eyes of all rational people. 
She was having her fling, and she went 
just as far as was possible. I make all 
allowances for her : a silly mother, a rascal 
of a father, the flattery of a contemptible 
set of men and girls; but it doesn’t alter 
the fact. Her cigarette-smoking, her 
night rambling, her talk about forbidden 
things—pah ! “She wished to be thought a 
fast girl, and it’s rather wonderful, when 
one comes to think of it, that the limits of 
the possible weren’t passed. She imagined 
herself a light of fashion over yonder. 
How on earth she got together such a 
menagerie of friends I never understood. 
To this day I have a suspicion that some 
of the men one met there on Sunday were 
shopwalkers ; yet we know that some were 
not. The house might have been a decent 
house enough, of its kind; Jenny made 
it—well, no, vulgarity wasn’t exactly the 
note, after all. Her mother knew how to 
behave herself, and her scamp of a father 
could talk like a gentleman. One didn’t 
feel exactly ashamed of being seen there. 


The fact is, society has got to be such a 


queer jumble nowadays. How is one to 
draw lines ? 

She was a handsome girl, a fine girl, 
and there’s no gainsaying it. No one 
could find vulgarity in her face—or in her 
ways either, when she wasn’t acting up to 
her ideas of fashionable freedom. She 
might have grown up a very creditable 
specimen of womanhood, with sensible 
parents and good schooling. As it is, her 
husband has to turn educator—well, wait 
a bit. 

But for her father’s smash, she wouldn’t 
have dreamt of marrying me. Not for a 
moment! She might have married you, 
if you hadn’t thrown up the game just too 
soon. She knéw I had no money; I was 
honest enough to let that be understood 
from the first. She didn’t particularly like 
me—lI wasn’t her style of man ; of course, I 
could always see that. Very well, keep your 
own opinion; I say what I know. If 1’m 
to tell this story at all, I must out with the 
blunt facts, never mind how they sound. 
Jenny married me because there seemed 
no hope of marrying anyone else of 
equally good social. position. She was 
fastidious; she knew a gentleman from a 
gent, and only tolerated the sham when 
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he helped to fill a room and applaud her 
comic songs. 

I knew all about the smash before it 
came out; and I knew the old man had 
cut and run before his family did. | 
would have done a good deal to save 
Jenny from that; believe me or not, as 
you like. I had a bad lump in the throat 
when I thought of her, and I was as far 
as possible from calculating upon the 
change in her situation. The truth is, | 
went to the other extreme, and said to 
myself that it would be impossible now to 
marry her, even if she would have me. 
My prospects had to be considered ; I was 
feeling a bit anxious about things, and 
saw the necessity of keeping in with a 
certain class of people. No, I put Jenny 
out of my mind—or tried to. And I felt 
glad, old fellow, that you were far enough 
away, for I knew what you would have 
done. Sorry you didn’t get the news till 
it was too late to do anything? I won't 
allow myself a coarse retort. Never mind; 
the past is past; and you, at all events, 
still have a future. 

I, too? Heaven only knows. 
feel better this last week or two. 
the office with an easier mind, 
certain. 

You don’t want to hear how we came to 
be married, and I’ve no wish to tell you. 
Don’t suppose I imply anything against 
Jenny. She was miserable, and no doubt 
I ought to have left her alone till she had 
got over the worst of it. An accident— 
it’s always the same. My common-sense 
failed me at the critical moment. 

It came out afterwards that things were 
not so black as they looked—for her, I 
mean. She talked about going for a 
lady’s-maid, or a scullery-maid, or I don’t 
know what. Heaven help the people who 
engaged her in such capacities! But she 
had relatives in the country who were able 
and willing to help her; that’s to say, she 
might have live? with them till some 
rational arrangement could be made. Her 
mother, as I daresay you know, behaved 
very badly; she was ‘frightened out of her 
wits, I suppose, and showed the primitive 
selfish instinct without disguise. Jenny— 
one of the things to her credit—never 
made claim to a share in what her mother 
had to live upon. Well, we won't talk 
about it. It was a squalid affair, and 
there ’s no outliving the memory. That’s 
one reason why I hope never to have 
children; the ancestral history would be 
an awkward topic. 

At first it really looked as if Jenny had 
profited by disaster—though, by the way, 


But I 
I go to 
that ’s 









did you ever know anyone who did? I 
told her plainly that I had a very small 
income, and little hope of its increasing 
for some time to come; she professed her- 
self quite content. Then I put it to her: 
Wouldn’t it be wise to establish ourselves 
in a very modest way, to spend just as 
little as possible on the house and furni- 
ture, and so on? Of course it would! 
She was willing to live in the merest 
cottage, with a deal table to eat upon, 
Windsor chairs, felt carpets. No one 
would ever come to see us—at all events, 
she hoped not. Her desire was to hide 
away, and to work hard from morning to 
night with the scrubbing-brush. No, I 
don’t exaggerate. I can make allowance, 
of course, for her state of mind. But, 
putting aside burlesque, the fact was that 
she consented to begin housekeeping in a 
very simple way. We were to have one 
servant, to make no show, to refuse invita- 
tions if any were offered, and to wait 
patiently for an improvement in our 
circumstances. 

Yes, I knew it was a risk; even then 
just a glimmer of reason remained to me. 
I even suspected that I was acting not 
quite honourably. 1 was rushing the 
marriage ; Jenny ought to have had time 
to recover herself and look round. And 
I didn’t forget this afterwards, I assure 
you I didn’t. It made me a deuced sight 
more patient than most men would have 
been. For all that, a girl of three-and- 
twenty isn’t a child, and a married woman 
has no more claim to indulgence if she 
behaves with idiotic selfishness than a 
married man. That’s one of my points. 
There’s a common idea that the wives of 
poor men are long-suffering angels, while 
their husbands have a comparatively easy 
time of it. Damned nonsense! As a 
rule, it’s the other way about. 

Well, I hadn’t the courage to take as 
cheap a house as I ought to have done. 
After all, I secretly hoped that a year or 
two would make a good deal of difference 
in my position. The rent in the meantime 
wouldn’t matter much, provided other 
expenses were kept down. I was deter- 
mined not to get into debt for furniture. 
We bought just the bare necessaries, 
at a trifling cost. Of course, Jenny 
had the choosing, and she managed 
sensibly enough—in fact, I had to insist 
on a few comforts she wished to dispense 
with. 

I’m glad to see you smile. 


Just as well 
to keep that side in view. 


There’s more 


comedy than tragedy in the whole affair, 
if only you see the truth of it. 
No. 142. 


Thanks to 
July 1895. 
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If I had been a different 





me, you know. 
sort of man-—— 

For a month or two things went on 
pretty smoothly. Jenny wasn’t contented ; 
I knew it, but then I had expected it, and 
it seemed to me that the only thing I 
could do was to work like a nigger. From 
eight to six, and from nine to twelve—it’s 
about as much as a man can get into the 
day, don’t you think ? 

Jenny’s hands didn’t show much sign of 
domestic toil. Of course, the servant 
wasn’t worth much; of course, the house 
got dirty and disorderly; of course, the 
cooking was abominable. All that goes 
without saying. I put up with it—seemed 
not to notice it. I’m not the kind of 
fellow that’s always thinking about his 
comfort. Certainly I object to the waste 
of good food—potatoes like soap and meat 
like leather; but it’s what every man who 
can’t afford a cook has to be content with. 
I kept Jenny supplied with books from 
Mudie’s, and I took care she should have 
decent things to go out in. She hadn’t 
much of my society; that couldn’t be 
helped. A woman must find resources in 
herself. 

One evening when I came home to 
dinner—or tea, rather, for I pretended to 
have midday dinner in town—Jenny was 
prostrate. The sight of her alarmed me; I 
thought she was seriously ill. Fora long 
time I could get nothing out of her but 
incoherent mutterings. No doubt she had 
been crying all day, and couldn’t even 
pump up another tear. When I got over 
my alarm, I took the rational course and 
talked like a plain, blunt man. We came 
near to quarrelling, and I wasn’t sorry for 
it; something of that kind was needed to 
clear the air. She had been paying visits 
to some of her old friends, and the sight 
of their houses, their talk of amusements, 
and so on, had been too much for her. 

‘“‘T made a mistake,” she said. “I 
didn’t know what I was doing.” 

I grinned and bore it. 

“*You’re expecting too much of me,” 
came next. 

This tried my temper pretty severely. I 
began to reason with her—why don’t you 
laugh? The reasoning lasted till two 
o'clock in the morning, and the outcome 
of it was that I got her a piano. With a 
piano she thought she might soothe her 
loneliness and keep away disagreeable 
thoughts. I might have suggested that a 
little study of the science and art of cookery 
would be just as efficacious and a good 
deal more appropriate; but I allowed 
myself only the gentlest hints at that kind 

x 
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of thing. I know as well as you do that 
the girl’s life was a miserable change to 
her, and that it’s hard for one of her 
breeding to learn anything womanly—to 
be of any use in the world—to see things 
reasonably, and act with courage. I grant 
all that, but 1 maintain that I was patient 
and forbearing. Life was before us, and 
had to be faced. Short of agreeing to 
part—which neither of us desired—there 
was nothing to be done but make the best 
of things as we found them. Jenny made 
the worst of them—as women so often do. 
Before long, I let her know my view of the 
matter ; there was another all-night sitting 
and a vigorous debate. The piano, of 
course, hadn’t answered its purpose. 

“‘ If I could only have someone to come 
and see me,” said Jenny. 

““Why not? Let people come.” 

“How canI? There isn’t a chair for 
anyone to sit down on. How can I show 
people such a house as this ?” 

What should I have answered? I got 
into a rage, stamped about the place, and 
called on the gods to witness feminine 
imbecility. For a week we hardly spoke 
to each other. Then Jenny came to me 
when I was at work one night— 

“ To-morrow I’m going away.” 

“‘ Indeed !” 

“IT can’t bear this life; it will drive me 
mad. You are the most unfeeling man I 
ever knew. I shall go and find some way 
of earning a living.” 

‘* My best wishes!” 

She left the room and I worked on—or 
tried to work—for an hour. When I went 
upstairs Jenny was lying on the bed-room 
floor, her arms stretched out 

All right, I won’t go into details, but you 
must have the whole story. Next day was 
Sunday ; we spent it in talking quietly, and 
the upshot of it was that in the course of 
the following week our house received a 
new supply of furniture; in fact, it was 
very decently furnished from top to 
bottom. Moreover, the incompetent 
“‘general” disappeared, and two young 
women, with flaring testimonials and large 
appetites, took her place. We had been 
married not quite three months. 

I knew I was acting absurdly. I take 
much of the blame for what followed upon 
myself. There should have been a middle 
course— medio tutissimus ibis. But is it my 
fault that women are congenitally incapable 
of anything but extremes ? 

Then, the fact was I had begun to be 
rather more hopeful about my prospects. 
Tremendous work was telling: a little 
money began to come in; it seemed not 
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impossible that a year might double my 
income, in which case the house wouldn’t 
be difficult to support. And Jenny had 
altered so marvellously. I went about 
saying to myself that 1 had an admirable 
wife—all reason, all sweetness. She was 
in wonderful health and spirits. She sang, 
she laughed, she adorned the table, and 
made me feel proud when I walked with 
her along the streets. 

A rule was laid down: no dinner-parties! 
We couldn’t do it properly, so wouldn't 
try to do it at all. People might come at 
the approved hour, and tea would be 
offered them; there we drew the line. 

This lasted for a month, then Jenny, in 
a very sweet way, asked me whether she 
might have a girl friend to lunch. Only 
Miss Parker, who played and sang so 
beautifully. Why not? So Miss Parker 
came. A week later—should I mind if 
Miss Parker and her sister come to spend 
the evening? Of course not; glad to see 
them. But—but would there be any harm 
in having a sort of very simple little dinner, 
at seven o'clock ? 

“Jenny! Remember.” 

“Yes. You’re quite right. Better not. 
I’ll tell them to come at eight, and they 
can have something for supper.” 

Do you know that I have a good deal of 
generosity in my composition? You may 
doubt it, but it’s there. When Jenny 
made that answer I was uncomfortable. | 
suffered discomfort for a day and a half, 
then 1 could stand it no longer. 

“Look here, Jenny,” I said, “‘ I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t have those girls to 
dinner.” 

She flashed a delightful look at me. 

“No, no. I’ve given up the thought. 
Of course, it wouldn’t have been like a 
real dinner; only a sort of high tea. But 
we won’t talk of it.” 

The girls came. 
turbots, a bit of veal, and sweets. 
was wine. 


There was clear soup, 
There 
There was subsequent coffee 
in the drawing-room. A mere high tea. 


You see, that’s how it began. Why I 
didn’t set my foot down I can’t easily 
explain. Chiefly, perhaps, because I felt 
ashamed of perpetual wrangling, especially 
when Jenny seemed to be trying her best 
to keep on good terms with me—trying in 
every way but the essential, another trick 
of the long-suffering angels. Of course, 
I had yielded too much to stand out in 
smaller matters. And the truth was I 
found life a good deal pleasanter than 
before. I had decent meals and comfort- 
able chairs. Jenny showed a bright face 
when I came home, and was recovering a 
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good deal of her old liveliness in con- 
versation. For all that, I had shown a 
fatal weakness, and it wasn’t long before I 
began to curse my folly. 

I dare say people have told you what 
sort of a life we led for the next two years. 
My income steadily improved, and expenses 
steadily kept pace with it. We lived like 


everyone else: had a swarm of acquaint- 
ances; gave dinners now and then; went 
to places of amusement because we were 
ashamed not to be seen there; dressed 
extravagantly ; did everything that public 
opinion demands. Jenny had beaten me ; 
she led me along like a pet dog with a 
collar round its neck. Yet there was one 
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sense in which I had gained the upper 
hand of Jenny. She never fell back into 
the vagaries she was so proud of before 
her marriage. No more “fast” doings ; no 
cigarettes, no doubtful talk, no disre- 
putable company. I had told her what I 
thought of that kind of thing, and she 
was careful to please me. She had a new 
ambition—to be the leader of a highly 
respectable set. Respectable she was, 
with a vengeance. It often amazed me 
when I thought of the hideous dullness of 
the life she led. To me, her solitude 
of the first three months would have 
seemed infinitely preferable. Oh! the 
gaping fools we gathered about us! I 
have sat listening to their talk until my 
jaw dropped and my eyes grew fixed in an 
idiot stare. Happily, J had an excuse for 
keeping away from home as much as I 
liked. And yet, as time went on, that life 
exercised a strange influence on me. It 
was as though I had been hypnotised by 
the atmosphere of stupidity. I found 
myself beginning to talk like the men who 
came to us. I dropped the habit of 
reading. I grew really anxious about the 
cut of my waistcoat and the growth of my 
moustache. By Jove, I can tell you I fell 
pretty low. 

If I had had any reiatives in London it 
would have been different. I had no 
friends of my own, either; at all events, 
no friends who were of any use socially. 
At home, I was Jenny’s husband—nothing 
more ; and a tolerably contemptible figure 
I must have cut. 

I had an attack of influenza, and it left 
me in very low spirits. Just at that time, 
too, money difficulties began to trouble 
me; there was nothing for it but to 
borrow, and this necessity gave me a dig 
in the ribs—woke me up a little. Jenny 
and I had a conversation. I told her she 
must cut down expenses; to live as we 
were doing was simply insane. Why, I 
hadn’t even insured my life. Bad enough 
to spend all one had, but now we were 
beginning to incur debts. I told Jenny 
that she must keep within a certain stipu- 
lated sum for the month’s expenditure. 
She promised, but exceeded the limit. I 
got furious, and we began once more to 
quarrel. Impossible to alter our way of 
living, but by dint of swearing I kept the 
budget at my own figure—the last penny 
I could afford. Domestic peace was at an 
end, though. Jenny regarded me as an 
insolent rebel, I suppose. It was my 
place to supply her with what’ she wanted, 
and to say nothing. If outlay increased— 
well, my duty was to make more money. 
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She began to pester me about having 
the furniture renewed. Our house was 
getting old-fashioned ; people noticed 
it. Well, I said, they must notice; if the 
carpet fell into holes I had no money 
for a new one. Jenny tried the old 
dodge: shut herself up and moped; sat 
crying when I came home to dinner. I 
lost my temper, and there was the devil 
to pay. It gave me peace for a week 
or two. 

The results of that influenza hung about 
me, and I didn’t feel at all like myself. 
I couldn’t do my work ; things went 
wrong at the office; I began to foresee 
more trouble about money. Instead of 
going home at the usual time, I got into 
a habit of slinking about the streets, 
tormenting myself with fears and calcula- 
tions. I once knew a man who went off 
his head in just this way, and it’s easy 
enough to understand. 

Things were ripe fora change, and Jenny 
took the best way to bring it off. One 
evening she said to me, in a careless sort 
of way: 

“I’ve ordered that new drawing-room 
suite.” 

I was struck dumb, and stared at her. 
She stared back, ready for fight. When I 
got my breath, I said quietly— 

‘Then you Il countermand the order.” 

It was a sharp engagement that followed. 
I was in a queer state, and didn’t quite 
trust myself. In a few minutes I had some- 
how got out into the back garden, and 
stood there trembling. It was a splendid 
night—two months ago—full moon, and a 
brilliant sky, without a cloud. I shall always 
believe in inspiration. As sure as I’ma 
living man, at that moment something 
spoke in me, and bade me act in a certain 
way—what’s more, gave me the courage 
and the strength to do it. All of asudden, I 
was as calm asthe night. I felt my muscles 
rather tense, and a chill down the back; 
then it was just as if I had sauntered out to 
smoke a cigar. Even the last symptoms of 
my illness seemed to have come to an end; 
I was clearer-headed than for months. 

I went in again. Jenny was sitting 
where I had left her. 

“Just listen to me,” I said. “J never 
understood till this moment what a con- 
summate ass I have made of myself. Here 
am I, with such and such an income, on 
which I can count with certainty. This 
income is much more than enough for all 
the necessities of our life ; there needn’t be 
one moment’s anxiety about money. Yet 


I’ve got into such a cursed coil that it has 
seemed to me now and then lately as if I 
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should do best to cut my throat. What's 
the explanation of it ?” 

She was puzzled at my tone, and couldn’t 
see what I was driving at. 

“* What sort of a life do Il lead? Every 


penny I can earn by my hardest work goes 


OH! THE GAPING FOOLS WE GATHERED ABOUT US! 
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in keeping up appearances. I never buy 
a book. I never take a journey to 
please myself. I never subscribe to a 
charity. I never lend or give to anyone. 
I’m the basest slave, and the most con- 
temptible hypocrite that treads the earth!” 


I HAVE SAT LISTENING TO THEIR TALK 


UNTIL MY JAW DROPPED AND MY EYES GREW FIXED IN AN IDIOT STARE. 


to keep up certain appearances—that is to 
say, to imitate people for whom I don’t 


care a damn. What pleasures have I? 
None, because I can’t afford them. The 
social circle to which I belong won't 
allow me to spend a farthing on myself. 
I don’t insure my life, though it’s my 
duty to do so, because the premium goes 


I spoke as never before, and Jenny 
couldn’t choose but listen. 

“‘What sort of people are they who 
impose this slavery on me? Wretched 
curs living a life like my own, slaves each 
of the other, secretly miserable because 
they spend beyond their means, and aping 
a social rank altogether above them. Out 
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of regard for ¢heir opinion, I condemn 
myself to a squalid hell of toil and sham 
pleasure. Does this strike you as 
reasonable ?” 

“‘ You’re talking nonsense, 
‘* We have to live in a certain way 

I interrupted her. 

“We have. A way that I’ll explain to 
you. From this day forth I spend half my 
income on the necessaries of life, and not 
one penny more. The other half shall 
afford us a few rational satisfactions, with 
a considerable margin to lay aside. We 
leave this house and go into one of which 
the rent is not more than thirty pounds—a 
fair proportion. This furniture will be 
sold, and things of a very different kind 
procured instead—plain and serviceable. 
I won’t have one object under my roof that 
is there merely for show. You shall have 
a girl to help you—a young girl, whom 
you ’ll have to teach and train yourself. If 
I work to support the house, you shall 
work to keep it in order. You shall wear 
plain dresses and eat simple food; in 
short, we are going to live as you conse nted 
to when you married me. If you don’t 


” said Jenny. 


” 


THE TYRANT’S APOLOGY. 


agree to this we part. 
choice.” 

: . Well, there itis. That’s the long 
and short of it. You have been told that 
Jenny has suffered brutal usage at my 
hands ; judge for yourself. 

She said at first that she would leave 
me, and asked in a business-like way what 
her allowance was to be. I told her. She 
tried to renew the quarrel; I wouldn’t 
take part in it. 

I saw my way, and meant to pursue it. 
Before long I believe other men will go 
and do likewise. It needs pluck, but the 
end is worth a struggle. I have recovered 
self-respect, and I am master in my own 
house. It may take years of steady ruling 
before Jenny gives up all hope of a return 
to the fashionable life. At present she 
is trying sentimental hypocrisy ; but it’s 
no use. 

Her rights as an individual? Humbug! 
She is mof an individual; it’s the rarest 
thing to meet a women who is. 

If the life becomes intolerable to her ? 
The door is always open, and an allowance 
at her disposal. 


I give you the 
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Y friend the Poet and I walk the world 
together on somewhat different prin- 
ciples. It is a fixed belief of his that 
illusion is far more beautiful than 
reality. He likes to see the distant 
hills through some dim veil of mist; 

he likes to believe the skylark feeds on dew and 
sunshine, and he is revolted when I explain to 
him, in spite of Shelley, the actual staples of its 
unromantic diet. To ‘him, it seems, everything 
loses just half its beauty when he knows all 
about it. Analysis, he says, is destructive of 
pleasure. Only in an imagined and unrealised 
world can he find the pure elements that delight his fancy. 

But to me the actual world as it stands is beautiful. 1 love to descry the very 
contour of the hills; I love to watch from afar the saucer-shaped combes on the 
flanks of the South Downs, when the afternoon light floods and bathes them in its 
glory. Illusion to my mind is less lovely than reality. Nothing on earth seems more 
beautiful than Truth. -I love to catch her face behind the clouds that conceal her. 

And now it is the plain unvarnished Truth I am going to give you in this 
Moorland Idyll. I am going to tell you just what we saw to-day, without one 
episode or incident save what really occurred to us. I could not make that stroll 
more exquisite than I found it if I tried till Doomsday. It was an idyll of real life. 
May many more so come to me! 

We strayed together—the Poet, Elsie, Lucy, and myself—across the moor to 
Highfield, in search of strawberries. Highfield lies some two miles off, at the 
beginning of the valley ; a lost old-world farm, in a dell of the moors, with a market- 
garden. You poor Londoners, when you go to buy strawberries, go to buy them 
prosaically at a commercial fruiterer’s in a noisy street; but we moorlanders go with 
our basket in our hands to some lonely grange across the heather-clad upland 
The first part of our walk lay high over the ridge where the heath was burnt in 
the Jubilee year by the great fire; you can still plainly mark the point up to which 
the flames made a clear sweep of the heather, and the point where they left off, 
held in check by the beaters. For heather is really a forest-tree of some fifty years’ 
growth; and the waste where the fire raged is still covered to this day with a 
shorter crop of young seedling gorse and ling and whortleberry, while the older 
vegetation unburnt beyond rises tall and bush- like. The blasted part, too, shows 
by far the finest and deepest purple of any; not because the flowers are really 
bigger or thicker, but because where the sine are still short the Tyrian purple of 
the Scotch heather is seen to greatest advantage; whereas, when they rise higher, 
the Scotch heather is overtopped by the bushier and coarser and _taller-growing 
ling, with its somewhat insipid pale pink blossoms. The Poet thinks the fire makes 
the heath burn brighter. I think myself it keeps the ling lower. 
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Anyhow, that spur is one blaze of glory. Not a spot on the moor flares so 
splendid a purple. We passed through it, single file, by the narrow footpath, where 
the ling rises knee-high on either side, and the little brown lizards dart wildly to 
their holes at first sound of a footfall. Along the ridge, past the broom-bushes, 
now hanging with silvery pods, we continued on the path till we reached the white 
beam-tree. There the trail diverges a little suddenly to the left; a cock-pheasant 
broke with a shrill cry on the wing; his whirr as he rose startled the shallow valley. 

A wood-pigeon, alarmed 
at his alarm, flapped 
afield from the pine- 
wood ; the low cooing 
of his fellows from the 
larches beyond died 
away at the sound of 
his warning signal. 
Then we turned into 
the middle trail, where 
it dips towards the low- 
land. All at once Elsie 
started and gave a little 


HE RAN BEFORE US WITH HIS RED BRUSH DEPRESSED. 


cry: “‘A fox! a fox!” And sure enough there was 

one. He ran on before us, with his red brush depressed, 

fifty yards or more along the path on the open. Seldom 

have I caught a longer or clearer view of him unhunted 

in England. We were but ten yards behind, and had 

fairly surprised him. However, he took his discovery like a gentleman, and instead 
of skulking away to right or left, where the heath rose high, he ran on along the open 
so as to give us a fine stare at him. Lucy, who is a ‘visitor, unused to country ways, 
save as townsfolk know them, had never seen a live fox in the wild state before, 
and the incident charmed her. He was so lithe and red, and he ran so well, with 
his sharp head held low, and with the wild air of his species. 

By the chestnut plantation, where a grassy little lane dips close between the 
trees, cropped and cut for hop-poles, we began to descend in real earnest to the 
valley. A rabbit just dashed across the sward on the slope of path; his twinkling 
white tail scarce betrayed him for a moment. Two hawks hovered above, but 
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held off for fear of us, Rustlings in the 
fallen foliage beneath the sapling chestnuts 
to right and left gave sign of other rabbits, 
unseen, but scurrying burrow-ward. As 
we reached the open we disturbed a young 
covey of nursling partridges. Most of 
them disappeared after their prudent 
mother before we could catch a glimpse 
of them; but one poor little chick, be- 
lated and terrified, darted with its tiny 
half-naked wings erect in an agony of 
alarm in the opposite direction. It found 
covert in the chestnuts, its tiny heart 
throbbing. Alas, that it should have 
conceived at so early an age so justly 
unfavourable an idea of humanity ! 
Beyond the plantation we turned aside 
into a field, and oh! sucha field! Have 
I words to picture it? It had been 
sown for grass, but no grass was there. 
‘“‘ Bad season,” says the farmer. ‘‘ Thank 
‘Heaven for these slovenly farms,” says 
the botanist. Blue cornflowers grew in 
it, thick as stars in heaven; and huge 
spikes of viper’s bugloss as tall as a 
man’s waist and more lovely than a 
turquoise. Who shall describe their hue, 
their form, their fashion? A great spotted 
stem, like a lizard’s skin, green flecked 
with russet brown, and uncanny to look 
upon; on either side, long twisted spirals 
of red-and-blue blossoms, each curled 


like a scorpion’s tail, very strange and 
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lurid. The individual blossom is bright 
blue, when fully opened, with crimson 
stamens; the buds are deep red; the 
dead flowers dry violet. Altogether, a 
most weird and witch-like plant; I 
think one might use it with great advan- 
tage for incantations and sorcery. The 
Poet decided to try its effect next time 
he would rid himself of a discarded 
lady-love. We plucked great armfuls, 
and carried them along with us as far 
as Highfield. Other flowers were there, 
too, of less poetic interest—bright yellow 
corn-marigolds, and scented white cam- 
pion ; scarlet poppies by the score, with 
waving panicles of not a few tall grasses. 
We gathered of them all, and they stand 
before me now, gladdening my eyes as 
I write, in the coarse red pots of plain 
Hampshire earthenware. 

They had no strawberries left, after all, 
at Highfield. We had our walk for nothing. 
If that be nothing! So we used the empty 
basket to carry back our trophies. But 
returning by the lane, we filled our vacant 
arms once more with foxgloves; and 
the fox himself crossed our path for a 
second again at the self-same turning 
without seeking to reclaim them. Even 
the Poet admitted we had saved one 
day from Time’s devouring maw. And 
that’s how we live, up here in the 
moorland. 





A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF JULY. 


At the rising of Sirius, the Dog Star, standing waters are set in motion, and dogs hitherto quiet 


are setzed with violent madness. 





By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 


LIFFS, grass-topped, furze-patched, 
and sloping somewhat abruptly 
down to long sands below: all around 


the glorious sunshine of early summer. 
Sitting, or at times half lying back upon a 
strip of bright turf two girls—sisters, and 
nearly of the same age. 

“Declined with thanks for a certainty,” 
pouted Muriel, the elder, somewhat dole- 


fully. To a chance stranger, however, 
had one been passing at that moment, it 
must have been a puzzle to hear a voice of 
dismalness in connection with perfectly 
chiselled features, and that figure thrown 
back so invitingly on its daisy-decked bed. 
It was a courageous face; though too 
often, perhaps, animated in the enjoy- 
ment of a dash of wilfulness and wayward- 
ness. : 

“No second holiday, you are of 
opinion ?” said the much less excitable 
and comparatively plain-faced Hester. 
“At all events, don’t take it to heart 
to-day. Let us make the most of what 
the kind fates have given us.” Her soft 
eyes were looking, in happy content, over 
glittering golden sands and dark wave- 
washed rocks towards the blue ocean’s far- 
away horizon of crystal. 

Shortly the girls were preparing to turn 
their backs upon the sea and stroll towards 
their lodging. While so engaged, the 


GEORGE F. WHITE. 


reader is told that Muriel, imagining 
literature to be her destined vocation in 
life, had already made several small essays 
towards such a career, with the happy result 
that she had, so far, just about recovered 
her expenditure in stationery and postage- 
stamps. Lately, however, a more ambi- 
tious venture had been launched. A one- 
volume novel had been written: it was 
now under consideration in the hands of a 
publishing firm, and their verdict was 
daily looked for with much anxiety. As 
touched upon, the subject was occupying 
the minds of the two girls this very 
morning ; and, in its more practical bear- 
ings, success meant another holiday out- 
ing. It meant, they hoped, the wherewith 
to escape again, in the autumn, from 
Slowcombe Vicarage, where their father, 
the Rev. Herbert Horton, a widower, found 
the greatest difficulty in making both ends 
meet, with these two daughters upon his 
hands, and three. sons more or less so. 
To Hester, possessing but a dim reflex of 
her sister’s loveliness, life jogged on com- 
fortably enough at home, despite village 
troubles and impostors—for somehow all 
the parish work had fallen upon her 
shoulders. With beauty-dowered Muriel, 
out-of-the-way Slowcombe and its dingy, 
ill-furnished Rectory was, in her own 
words, ‘simply hateful.” This was the 
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last day of the sojourn of these Horton 
girls at Sea-Head; and we left them, 
happy enough in truth, returning to their 
lodging, No. 8, Sea-View Terrace, a house 
in a row of houses absolutely identical, a 
couple of hundred yards retired from the 
cliffs, and each the possessor of a narrow 
strip of garden. 

“Here he comes!” exclaimed Muriel, 
her eye catching the object it had 
anxiously, nervously perhaps, been watch- 
ing for. This was Sea-Head’s one post- 
man—a casual, ever-smiling youth, going 
his round with unbuttoned coat, trousers 
turned up, and his cap a good deal on one 
side. ‘I believe,” she continued, “‘ that 
he rings at every house all along the row, 
whether he has letters to deliver or not.” 
He was now leisurely gossiping at No. 2, 
Sea-View Terrace. 

“TI think,” said Hester tantalisingly, 
“that I notice the outline of something 
heavy in the corner of that brown bag of 
his. It has the appearance of your offer- 
ing come home again.” 

“* Now just look at him and that great 
red-headed housemaid at No. 4! Abso- 
lutely gushing over with useful and valuable 
information—both of them!” indignantly 
from Muriel. 

“Surely our madman has no corre- 
spondents ?” said Hester presently, as the 


light-hearted postman (now seen to be 
wearing white canvas shoes and to have 
donned a rose in his button-hole) opened 


the wicket of No. 7. This next-door 
house, in contrast to its neighbours, 
had, for reasons to be explained, high 
walls bounding its little garden; most 
of the other strips of grass or flower-bed 
having merely palings or hedges dividing 
them. 

After an interval of suspense, by which 
time the Horton girls were on their own 
doorstep at No. 8, into the garden came 
the voluble postman, still giggling open- 
mouthed over some recent joke. A packet 
was produced from the post-bag; they 
knew it at once; in silence they received 
it— returned manuscript. Hester had 
guessed aright, and as soon as the jovial 
youth was out of earshot she cried out, 
with a laugh meant to be care-dispelling, 
‘“‘ Nothing for it now but to throw it over 
the wall to the madman.” 

Mention having already been made, 
conversationally, of an adjacent madman, 
it is here explained that next door to 
No. 8, Sea-View Terrace lived a doctor 
who had found it convenient to add to 
his income by taking a resident patient 
to board and lodge with him. Perhaps 


TOLD. 


the reader can most readily obtain enlight- 
enment on the situation by casting a glance 
over our doctor’s advertisement— 

(CASE (Male Mental) Received in House of 


Qualified Medical Practitioner. Home com- 


forts. Adjoins sea. Cheerful garden with high 


wall. Apply, &c. 


“Throw the rejected thing over to the 
madman,” again suggested Hester, in a 
voice tuned as before to dispel the dis- 
appointment pervading her sister’s face. 
“He can only throw it back again over 
the wall, and that won’t be treating you 
much worse than your various editorial 
friends.” 

“I would if I thought him likely to 
throw us over the wall a banknote or two 
in exchange, and so make our much- 
discussed little autumn trip to Brighton a 
certainty. But, as a matter of fact, our 
own and particular lunatic went away— 
cured for the time being—while we were 
out on the cliffs.” 

““Where did you hear all this?” asked 
Hester, adding, after a brief pause of 
reflection, ‘‘I1 know—the cook. What 
yards of gossip you two were lavishing on 
one another after breakfast, while you left 
me to do all the letter-writing!” 

“One go, another come,” continued 
Muriel. ‘‘ More information from the 
cook. A successor to the departed one is 
expected to arrive this afternoon.” 

And while the girls were chaffingly dis- 
cussing the desirability of their father, the 
Rev. Herbert, occasionally housing a 
harmless imbecile for a period, and so 
expanding the meagre family purse, the 
said cook, who also had to do the waiting 
at table, announced their one o’clock, one- 
joint dinner, where, such was this retainer’s 
vast talent for acquiring information, it 
transpired that she had picked up from 
the ’busman the exact hour of the expected 
arrival. So the afternoon wore on to 
bread-and-butter and shrimp _tea-time, 
with the added tidings that the ‘new 
one” had duly put in an appearance. 
Finally, the sisters went out into the 
garden to have a farewell cooling fanning, 
to enjoy a last whiff from the ocean. A 
three-quarters moon, clear cut on one side, 
jagged and fringed on the other, looked 
down from bright blue upon Muriel’s face, 
handsome, restless, impulsive; upon 
Hester's, a haven of calm and content. 
Dark against the sky stood the terrace 
behind them, dark the near-at-hand wall 
dividing their little garden from the 
doctor’s. Silence and quietude around ; 
sea-breezes almost asleep; only a soft 
whispering lullaby from far-away waves at 


” 
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AGAIN THE LOUD VOICE IN THE DOCTOR’S GARDEN; 


their lowest. 
Muriel. 
wall!” 

“Our new madman at Vespers,” sug- 
gested Hester. 

“There he is again! Let us listen.” 

“ How distinctly he speaks, poor man.” 


“ . . 
Poor man, indeed! How well he 
emphasises !” 


Suddenly a “ Hark!” from 


‘*Listen to the voice over the 


AGAIN MURIEL’S PENCIL AT WORK. 


‘*‘ It sounds like a recitation,” whispered 
Hester. ‘I wonder how he came to be 
insane 7” 

“He rather repeats himself; otherwise 
he might be as right in his head as you 
ok 

“I think he must have been a public 
speaker of some sort—a barrister or a 
preacher.” 
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“He is describing the night. What 
beautiful language! so slowly, too, that 
anyone might write down word for word 
what he says.” 

“How awfully sad!” sighed Hester. 
“‘ Whatever can have driven him out of 
his mind? Perhaps he was an actor? I 
should so like to know.” 

“You were severe enough this morn- 
ing about my conversings with the cook. 
Suppose you tell her to run round and 
bring us back his complete history.” 

** She ’s out on the sands, or up some of 
the lanes with her adorable baker. I saw 
her tearing off an hour ago.” 

** Let us be silent and pay closer atten- 
tion,” said Muriel, sinking her voice to a 
still lower undertone than the one in which 
the girls had been parleying. Then quickly, 
as the idea flashed on her mind, “ Shall I 
take down what he is saying ?” 

** You had better be quick.” 

“JT will. I will write down his exact 
sentences. I have my note-book in my 
pocket. There is plenty of light from the 
moon,” words which were followed, on the 
part of Muriel, by a carrying out of her 
singular whim. 

After a while from Hester: ‘‘ He must 
have been intensely fond of poetry, and 
have received a splendid education.” 

“Please note that I am trying to take 
down his very exact words, and not your 
idle thoughts and opinions.” 

Accordingly, in silence, on the girl’s 
side of the wall, made progress the 
scribbling, until a pause on the other side 
brought from Hester the doleful comment: 
“Tt does seem so sad that all that splendid 
brain- power should be thrown away.” 
Again the loud voice in the doctor’s 
garden; again Muriel’s pencil at work 
while she wrote down a description of a 
night-scene ; poetic, impressive, a model 
of composition. Shortly the soliloquy 
ceased, and other words mingled with 
those of the rhapsodist, leading Hester to 
exclaim: ‘“That’s the doctor: I know 
his voice.” ~Presently she added feelingly: 
‘“‘ He is taking him in now—I hear their 
footsteps on the gravel. There,the door’s 
slammed—listen to the bolt—shut in for 
the night—what a terrible infliction!” 

Next an interval, filled in by sympathis- 
ing allusions to the unfortunate man’s 
case : Muriel, ever full of impulse, 


suddenly coming out with: “I wonder 
how that night-scene would fit in for the 
parting between Lord Vavasour and Edina, 
in that short story I began yesterday.” 
Here was an attraction for her freakish 
brain in such a novel idea. 
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“You will be in this advantageous 
position,” said Hester, smiling: “that 
you may take by storm an unsuspecting 
editor; but, should the story prove a 
failure, you can always console yourself by 
reflecting that you spoilt it by inserting the 
wandering ravings of a moonstruck lunatic.’’ 

“IT well put it in,” said Hester, with a 
determined laugh, ‘“‘and I’ll finish the 
story before I go to bed. I feel that | 
have the writing fit on me now.” 

“‘I know what that means,” demurred 
Hester. “It means exciting yourself, 
and then kicking about restless in bed all 
night, and no getting you up in the 
morning. Recollect, we promised dis- 
tinctly to clear out so that the new lodgers 
can come in by the midday train. We 
must breakfast not a minute later than a 
quarter past eight in the morning. You 
have still a heap of odds and ends to 
pack up, so better do that first and go 
straight to bed.” 

Notwithstanding these sapient sugges- 
tions, Muriel’s pen scribbled away almost 
until dawn. ‘The tale, when finished, 
included the whole apostrophe to moon, 
stars, and sky, as borne to them from the 
doctor’s garden. A fair copy was made 
and dispatched to the Recorder, a weekly 
journal which had once before proved a 
lucky find to Muriel. Success again: a 
cheque peeped out of its envelope; then, 
in a few days, the story was in print. But, 
most curious to relate, in another weekly 
journal of about that date there appeared 
practically the self-same description of a 
night where two lovers, long-time severed 
by cruel fate, again find themselves in 
each other’s arms. Most remarkable. 
Twinkling stars and fringed moon, exact 
as to their relative positions. The odour, 
the colour of the garden roses described 
by the identical adjectives, and murmured 
to by seas alike in every particular. 
Strange indeed this parting and _ this 
meeting of lovers under precisely similar 
circumstances. 

Not long were constant readers in 
noting so peculiar a coincidence ; not long 
were constant subscribers in writing to 
proclaim themselves defrauded of six- 
pence, the price of the publications in 
question. Here was an amusing game, at 
which all classes of scribblers might join 
in; here a chance not to be thrown away 
by certain other papers. Several editors 
printed the two descriptions side by side. 
Excellent—one incident furnishing double 
copy. Telegrams began to fly about ; one, 
from an editor unmistakably indignant, 
winging its way to Slowcombe Rectory. 
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‘‘ Whatever shall we do, Hester?” This 
question, at the end of an hour's per- 
plexity and surmisings, shows how little 
progress had been made towards any 
definite line of action. Then it was 
decided that the Rector must be told, and 
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“Please, ’m, here’s two gentlemen 
wishes to see you,” from a holding-the- 
door-open maidservant. 
“Us! Not father? Which of us?” 
asked Muriel, agitation in her voice. 
“Either of the Miss Hortons, says one 


HIS RIGHT ARM HUNG BANDAGED AND IN SPLINTS. 


that Muriel, accompanied by some member 
of the family, must take the first train to 
London, go straight to the office of the 
Recorder, and make a clean breast of actual 


facts. This had just been settled, when 
there sounded through the house a loud 
and apparently highly impatient) ring at 
the door-bell. ‘The police!” cried 
Hester, jumping up laughing, though not 
without a distinctly dismaying feeling of 
trepidation. 


of the gentlemen ; he doesn’t care which. 
Here ’s his card, ’m.” 

‘* Show them in,” said Muriel, her mind 
a jumble of bewilderment and relief, as her 
eye caught on the card, which she passed 
on to Hester, the name of one of the most 
celebrated authors of the day. Enter a 
man with a Shaksperian-bearded face— 
equally well known to the girls, from 
photographs—nor were they surprised to 
observe that his right arm hung bandaged 
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and in splints, for they both recollected 
that in the springtime all the newspapers 
had been full of a fearful accident which 
he had met with in climbing Snowdon. 

‘“‘Miss Horton, I—I—I believe,” 
hesitated the celebrity, now within the 
room, turning his eyes in some embarrass- 
ment from sister to sister, who were 
beginning to feel comparatively com- 
posed by the quiet manner and under the 
gentle eye of this distinguished novelist— 
Mr. Silksworth—no less well known to 
the public, from his portraits, by his 
high forehead and generally intellectual 
face. He was followed by a quite young 
man, not more than twenty or so, unmis- 
takably a London clerk of some sort or 
another. 

“I’m the culprit!” cried Muriel, 
coming forward, ‘‘1 see it all now. You 
are the author of ‘Anola,’ and your 
photograph is in every shop-window. We 
read, of course, of your awful fall upon 
Snowdon, and saw somewhere in a news- 
paper, quite lately, that you are still obliged 
to employ an amanuensis. That is he 
accompanying you, I suppose. We heard 
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you dictating—of course, that was it— 
dictating to him and... and.. .” 

** And,” laughed Mr. Silksworth, ‘‘ when 
I got a certain telegram from a certain 
editor, and went to your late lodgings and 
had a few minutes’ talk with a decidedly 
conversationally inclined domestic there, 
then to me—a new resident patient of the 
usual kind, as you mistook me for— 
everything was as clear as the moonlight 
night in question. As a matter of fact, 
the doctor and I are old schoolfellows, 
and I was taking advantage of an often- 
refused invitation, in order to have a few 
days of quiet life at Sea-Head, and put the 
finishing touches upon some short odds 
and ends which I have on hand just at 
present.” 

Fuller explanations followed, also an 
invitation to lunch; and in the sequel 
the distinguished author might have been 
frequently seen arriving at Slowcombe 
Rectory. But the world was utterly wrong 
when it made sure that he was hoping to 
find a wife in the beautiful Muriel. Some- 


how it happened that his choice fell upon 
quiet Hester of homely ways. 





MARSEILLES, OLD AND NEW. 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


HE sojourner in Marseilles who at a 
certain point of the Quai de la 
Porte turns up to the right will find 
that in less than a minute he has moved 
from glaring light shining on modern 
white pavement, into picturesque and 
ancient twilight, from the rattling bustle 
of to-day into the region of the past, in 
which the very inhabitants seem 
touched with an old-time in- 
fluence, though no doubt under 
their picturesque, and it must be 
owned exceedingly dirty, appear- 
ance they may be as great rogues 
as the very modernest and least 
principled of Marseilles dealers, 
and that is saying not a little. 
The Old Town isa place of dark- 
ness lit by shafts of sunlight up 
and down its narrow streets, a 
place of evil smells and pave- 
ments deep in mud, a place where 
few who are not native to the soil 
penetrate, and a place in which 
one could scarce find one’s way 
except under the guidance of one 
who knows the quarter and can 
speak its patois well. But its 
inside is as picturesque as is its 
outside as seen from across the 
harbour and, for choice, especially 
from the open place in front of the 
old church, formerly an Abbey, of 
St. Victor; the crypt of which is 
said to have been a secret meeting-place, 
while it was still but a grotto, of the early 
Christians. The church has gone through 
many vicissitudes—as a monastery, founded 
by Cassien in the fifth century; destroyed 
by the Saracens, rebuilt ana enlarged 
between the eleventh and _ thirteenth 
centuries, and endowed by Pope Urban V., 
who had been its abbé. After this it 
became a “ select” monastery for priest- 
nobles, and its power, great at one time, 
gradually dwindled up to the bursting of 
the Revolution storms, when it fell into 
obscurity and was for a time a convict 
prison. What now remains outside of the 
more ancient buildings is full of impressive 
beauty, but of the inside there is not so 
much to be said; not even of the crypt, 
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containing the Vierge Noire, a very 
Eastern-looking Madonna in cedar wood, 
attributed to the third century. There 
are still things of beauty contained 
in the crypt, the recesses of which 
are in themselves beautiful; but, as 


almost all over Marseilles where historical 
interest is concerned, these things have 
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been allowed to go to rack and ruin, to the 
deep regret of the curé, of the sacristan, 
who shows one over the place, and of all 
other good folk. Many of the monumental 
slabs have been removed to the Musée 
Borély, and he who can find out anything 
about them in that chaos must assuredly 
have a fairy godmother at his elbow. The 
Chateau Borély is, indeed, as exasperating 
a museum as can well be conceived. The 
Chateau and its grounds—which have 
something the look of a miniature Ver- 
sailles—were a magnificent gift to Mar- 
seilles from the Borély family; and 
it is but fair to say that the grounds, 
including a racecourse, are as well kept up 
as may be. But the inside of the building! 
To begin with what is the finest collection 
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in the Museum—that found in the Egypt- 
ological galleries. This first-rate collection 
was neglected until M. Maspero set to work, 
in his masterly way, to produce a catalogue 
worthy of the objects, on which he brought 
to bear all his experience, and instinct 


FORMERLY THE ABBEY OF ST. VICTOR. 


begotten of experience and learning, before 


he described them. It took five or six 
years to get this catalogue into the 
state of being printed and offered for sale 
at the Museum, and by the time that was 
done there had arisen a new Director of 
the Museum, who put in new objects un- 
labelled and uncatalogued, and who mixed 
up all the old ones. So that your attention 
is caught, let us say, by some beautiful 
woodwork, the history of which you are 
most desirous to learn; and, impelled by 
this desire, you look at the number which, 
for a wonder, is attached to it in rough 
pencil. You look at the corresponding 
number in the catalogue, and you find: 
**Stone inscription, probable date, etc., 
etc.” It is just the same with the Roman 
remains, most of which are labelled 
“Found at Marseilles,” and nothing 
more; and just the same with the so- 
called Chinese collection placed in a 
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beautiful gallery upstairs, which contains, 
besides some large Chinese idols, quantities 
of Indian figures, religious and secular, 
Canadian snow - shoes, North American 
Indian weapons, Japanese armour and 
monsters, Zulu assegais, and Maori clubs. 
The whole of this collection was a 
gift from a private individual, and it 
is evident it was called ‘“ Chinese” 
to save momentary trouble on its 
first arrival, since when not a single 
soul has thought fit to attempt to 
sort it out and arrange it. There 
has, indeed, been trouble about the 
direction, as when some things of 
highest value were abstracted under 
the very nose of the then Director, 
and might have been recovered in 
London, save for the supineness, as 
extraordinary as the beauty and 
price of the things stolen, of the 
French police. ‘The story is typical 
of how business matters are managed 
in Marseilles; and it is typical also 
that its warning has not been at- 
tended to or turned to profit in the 
very slightest degree. The same 
irritating slovenliness and laziness, 
mixed with a show of red-tapeism, 
that governs the Chateau  Borély 
prevails also at the Zoological 
Garden attached to the Palais des 
Arts de Longchamps at the other 
end of the town. With the natural 
advantages of climate, site, and easy 
communication with foreign ports, 
these gardens ought to be the very 
model of what Zoological Gardens 
should be. On the contrary, the 
grounds have but few facilities— 
barring, perhaps, two ponds for seals 
and flamingoes, and some spaces under 
arches for eagles—in any way adapted to 
use. the walks and trees are horribly 
straggling and unkempt; the beasts, too, 
many of them, look half-fed, and many of 
them are for sale to anyone who makes a 
bid which is considered high enough by 
the Director. In fine, it is a huge dealer’s 
yard, terribly neglected, and showing so 
little idea or love of arrangement that, as 
at the Chateau Borély, the labels, when 
there are any—a very infrequent occur- 
rence—have no relation whatever to the 
objects labelled. Thus, to take but one or 
two examples, a most magnificent raven is 
not granted the dignity of a card at all; a 
laughing jackass close by him is pro- 
claimed as a kingfisher; furtheron a leopard 
is described as a cheetah; and, worst of 
indignities, a fine pointer is huddled up 
all alone and wretched in a dark corner 
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with the inscription, “English Dog of 
Chase.” 

But these unpleasing reminiscences were 
started by the unfortunate connection 
between St. Victor and the Chateau 
Borély, and it is pleasant to leave them 
and to return to their starting-place. 

Among other curious matters at St. 
Victor is that there was once a subter- 
ranean passage between St. Victor and the 
church of La Vieille Major, across the 
harbour. The sacristan of St. Victor—a 
man who evidently loves the church to 
which he is attached—seems to put but 
little faith in the story, and points to 
the alleged remains of the tunnel entrance 
with a brief comment that shows plainly 
enough his unbelief as to this. Other 
things he as clearly believes, mys- 
teries of religion to which scarcely any 
modern Marseillais lends an ear. Yet 
when the sacristan’s account is repeated 
to one of the most learned, most accom- 
plished, and most sceptical natives and 
inhabitants of Marseilles, straightway this 
doctus is moved to wrath, and wishes to 
know who is the sacristan that he should 
say such things ? The passage undoubtedly 
did exist, the remains are authentic, and 
the passage needs only clearing out to 
assert itself. No doubt these priests (most 
present - day 
Marseillais 
hate priests) are 
childishly fond 
of having no 
religion, and 
in a_ fetish- 
worshipping 
way avail them- 
selves of the 
forms of 
religion—no 
doubt 


ges 
some reason 
of their own for 
casting doubt 
upon a fact so 
well known to 
antiquaries. 
And from other 
sources one 
earns that 
almost beyond 
doubt there was 
enough of the 
passage to be shown to the public existing 
in 1826. 

We go for the present from St. Victor to 
the Old Town, picking up on the way 
Raphael, the vor/use-de-place driver referred 
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to in a former article, and trusting our- 
selves to his most artistic guidance. 
Raphael has driven us before now — to, 
among other places, the Chateau du 
Pharaon, now the new Faculty of Medicine, 
in the possession of the City of Marseilles, 
thanks to the Empress Eugénie. It was 
built as a palace for her; the right of it 
was disputed at law between Marseilles 
and the Empress ; the case was decided in 
her favour; and she made the building a 
gift to the town on condition of its being 
devoted to medicine. In driving there 
Raphael displayed much readiness, in that, 
answering an objection that carriages were 
not generally allowed to drive up to the 
doors, he answered: “ First, if there is any 
difficulty, I shall say Monsieur is a doctor ; 
secondly, the place is paid for by the 
ratepayers, and I am one of them, and that 
is enough in law and conscienee.” There 
was, however, no objection raised to our 
progress, and then Raphael’s artistic bent 
helped us much in finding not only the 
best point of view from which to take the 
building itself, but also the best points of 
view from which to look down on the 
harbour and old port. He takes us to La 
Vieille Major, and to the new Cathedral 
close beside it, stopping on our way to get 
a glimpse of the new port from the ascent 
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to the Cathedral Place, and is delighted to 
agree with us as to the Vandalism which 
has neglected the Vieille Major (as I write 
there is actually a “roundabout” in full 
swing under its very walls) in favour of the 
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twelfth-rate twelfth-cake which is called 
the New Cathedral, and to which have been 
transferred too many of the treasures—a 
Virgin regi/t for the purpose among them— 
of La Vieille Major. This, however, still 
contains a few.of its pristine possessions, 
among them a fine bas-relief of the fifteenth 
century by the brothers Della Robbia. 


Other beautiful things have gone to the 
Museum, and yet others to foreign parts ; 
and of the old cathedral, built on the site, 
and perhaps partly from the materials, of a 
‘Templeto Diana ofthe Ephesians, little buta 
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dilapidated outside remains; and when that 
little begins to tumble to pieces, it is not 
likely that anyone will interfere to save it, 
unless some brilliant person is inspired to 
take down the bells, gild them, and hang 
them up in the New Cathedral. So, 
passing by La Tourrette, whence we get 
another view across the harbour, including 
Notre Dame de la Garde, Raphael takes 
us into the slums of the Old°Town, which 
have, as he is careful to point out, some 
resemblance to those of Naples, while, 
however, there is over all a Moorish air 
peculiar to the place itself. One stops a 
little above this tortuous maze to look at the 
ald gateway of the Hé6pital de la Charité, 
the inside of which, as it turns out, can be 
seen only by some very special order, the 
janitor being careful to exhibit a framed 
and giazed edict setting forth that only 
the Mayor, the Prefect, and the Chef 
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des Pompiers or some other important 
official can enter at their own will. When 
we descend into the heart of the Old 
Town it becomes doubtful whether any 
other driver or carriage could possibly get 
through the narrow winding streets. Raphael 
is equal to the occasion, talking volubly to 
the inhabitants in their own patois (a 
patois in which Greek, Latin, and Romance 
play each their part), but even so on more 
than one occasion we have to back right 
down a steep lane with one of the wheels 
on the kerb because of a cart which blocks 
the way in front. The 
dwellers in the streets 
regard us with a curi- 
osity which is more 
agreeable than the stares 
with which the rank and 
fashion of Marseilles 
regard strangers of all 
nationalities on the 
Prado and at other 
resorts where money- 
bagged merchants and 
gilded youth most con- 
gregate. One feature 
of the Old Town tene- 
ments is that to every 
set of rooms there is 
a parrot or two, treated 
evidently with great 
respect and considera- 
tion. Beast and _ bird 
shops, indeed, abound 
in Marseilles, and seem 
to do a thriving busi- 
ness. Through the 
network of alleys, passing types of 
various nationalities, but always meet- 
ing the predominantly Eastern charac- 
teristics, we arrive at the house of 
King René, who was wont to pass the 
winter at Marseilles, for which city he 
did many good things besides laying down 
sanitary regulations. It is not very easy to 
get a view of King René’s house, and when 
at last this is accomplished, there remains 
the difficulty of the interested populace, 
who all wish to be _ photographed ; 
but with Raphael’s help, this is got 
over with laughing promises to come 
back and take all their portraits, and, 
that done, one emerges again from 
the brilliant darkness of Old into the 
brilliant sunshine of New Marseilles. 
But of King René there may be more 
to say at his own special place, Aix-en- 
Provence 
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CHARACTERS. 

Miss GIRTON NEWNHAM (a 
Minded Maid). 

Mrs. MapGeE NEWNHAM 
Sister-in- Law). 

Miss RosA DEIGHTON (a 
Flirty Friend). 

MAID. 

Mr. GERALD BLAINE (im love with Miss 
NEWNHAM. 


Modern- 
(her Sapient 


Fashionable 


ScenE : Miss NEWNHAM’S Drawing-room. 
Miss N. discovered writing. MAID 
waiting. 


G. (finishing letter) ‘““Ever yours sin- 
cerely, Girty Newnham.” There! (Makes 
up letter.) give him this, Mary, and say that 
is my answer. (Zxit M.) It’s a very 
mean thing to shuffle out of it like that, 
but I really couldn’t have put it so clearly 
and logically to him face to face. Verbal 
proposals ought not to be allowed—they 
confuse a girl so and make her reason 
quite useless, and that’s where the men 
take the advantage. Now, let me see, 
Girty; put the facts before yourself in a 
concise and impartial form. A—a youth 
of good education, bad politics, passable 
morals (according to modern standards), 
and a most unimpeachable moustache—has 
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asked you, B, to marry him. You have 
replied that you do not love him, and are 
not quite certain whether, if you did, you 
ought to marry him, or even marry at all. 
But you have proposed, as a compromise, 
to be a sister to him, and beg him to be 
satisfied with that. ( With changed manner.) 
I don’t think he will! (70 former gravity.) 
Then we must be as strangers. For my 
part, 1 should like a new brother! Ned 
was always a most brutal specimen of 
mankind : left his boots about all over the 
house, kept pipes on the mantelpiece and 
dogs in the yard, thought all my theories 
‘“‘tommy - rot,” and believed me amply 
repaid for any amount of needle drudgery 
by a “‘ Thanks, old girl,” and a kiss. But 
I’m sorry Ned’s married. My new brother 
will be much more manageable. He will 
be much better protection than a chape- 
ron, and need no reward but an occa- 
sional smile, and the pleasure of being my 
male friend. But suppose he should want 
to k Oh, no, he won’t—he daren’t— 
he mustn’t. (Rises. 


Enter MADGE NEWNHAM. 
My dear Madge! (Zffustve kissing.) What 


in the name of all that’s pleasant brings 


you here so early ? 

M. (seated). My dear Girty, the common 
courtesy of a friend brings me, of course. 
What have you said ? 

G. (confused, at back of table). To whom ? 
What do you mean ? 

M. Sit down, hypocrite! Didn’t I see 
you and Gerald Blaine sitting out the third 
extra in the conservatory last night ? 
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G. Ye—yes, we did. But what of 
that ? 

M. Oh, nothing! Only you stayed out 
the next two dances, and couldn’t dance 
the sixth decently, while your cheeks— 
come, Girty! Concealment from your 
watchful Madge is useless. When is it 
to be? 

G. (looking down at the floor, and shuffling 
her toes on the carpet). \t isn’t to be at all. 
I—I said I’d give him an answer to-day, 
and I sent it just now. 

M.. (significantly). 
**No,” I suppose. 

G. Ye—yes ; at least, I said I could never 
be anything more than a sister to him. 

M. Oh! 

G. You know, Madge, I am far too 
modern-minded to treat marriage as lightly 
as our fathers and forefathers have done. 

M. (same tone). Oh! 

G. Don’t keep saying “‘ oh!” like that, 
Madge! It makes me want to pinch you. 
Oh, of course, 1 know you won’t appre- 
ciate my sentiments. So like a girl friend, 
that ! 

M. Perhaps 
newly enrolled 
them better. 

G. You’re* a_ spiteful, old-fashioned 
thing! I’m sure Mr. Blaine will see the 
matter in a sensible light. 

M. (significantly). 1 hope he will. 

G. I—I can’t understand you, Madge. 
We two have been friends ever since we 
were at school, and told each other all our 
little secrets 

M. Yes, our little ones 

and—we’ve written reams and 
reams to each other. 

M. And promised to be 
bridesmaids 

G. Yes—but that was 
children. 

M. Yes, 
enlightened. 

And now, when I look for sympathy 
in a most trying crisis, you do nothing but 
say nasty things. I can’t help not loving 
Mr. Blaine! 

M. (aside). No, my dear Girty, and 
you can’t help loving him either, though 
it won’t do to tell you so! (Adoud.) And 
may I ask what you are going to do with 
Mr. Blaine in his new character >—By the 
way, he’ll be “ Jerry” now, I suppose ? 

G. (flushing). No, certainly not. That 
will be one ofthe differences which I shall 
be obliged to observe between a real 
brother and an adopted one. 

M. How thoughtful of you! You have 
reasoned the matter out quite logically, I 


Oh! (Slight pause.) 


your male friend—the 
brother—will appreciate 


each other’s 


when we were 


before one of us became 
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see. I am anxious to hear 
particulars. 

G. (deceived by M.’s tone, coming nearer, 
and confidentially). Well, you see, Madge, 
I thought Mr. Blaine could come and see 
me when he liked, and take me to dances 
and theatres and be a kind of male 
chaperon, you know, and write to me 
when either of us was away, and I would 
work him slippers or handkerchiefs for 
his birthday, and—and—so on, you know. 
Of course, I should pay for myself when- 
ever we went anywhere together, and 

M. Happy Mr. Blaine! (G. Auffily gos 
to further chair.) What a delightful time 
he will have of it! And of course if you 
ever look more than ordinarily pretty, or 
you should happen to be near together 
when no one is looking, or should 
chance to meet under—say, the holly at 
Christmas (G. stops her mouth.) 

G. Madge! Don’t! He wouldn't dare. 

M. No, of course not, dear. Besides, 
he wouldn’t want to, would he ? 

G. I shall have to warn him not to. 

M. So I should, Girty. It’s decidedly 
the best plan. I told Ned he musin’t 
think of such a thing. Let me see—that 
was the night we became engaged. Oh! 
most decidedly he must be told he 
mustn’t. 

G. I’ll never speak to you again, Madge! 
(Goes to windaw. MADGE sits calmly. Pause.) 
Oh! Madge!—Madge! Why don’t you 
answer ? 

M. I had forgotten for a moment—you 
had said I mustn’t, you know. What 
is itr 

G. (flurried). There’s Mr. Blaine! I 
saw him coming in at the gate. What 
shall I do ?—there’s a dear girl! If I 
were not so sure of myself, I should say I 
was. Oh, what shall I do? I can’t see 
him! 

M. Poor brother! The new arrange- 
ment begins rather unfavourably for him! 

G. No, i I mean I can’t see 
him in this state! I’ll go and make myself 
presentable. I ’ll leave you to break things 
to him—you will, won’t you, dear? (Coaxing 
M.) 

M. If youwish it, dear. Did you always go 
on like this whenever Ned came home from 
business ? (Exit G. huffly.) Well! here’s 
a nice state of things! (Laughs quietly, but 
heartily.) Yes, 1 will speak to poor Mr. 
Blaine ; but not exactly as you would like 
me to do, my dear little faddist! All the 
matchmaking instincts of a married woman 
arise within me; and if I don’t make a 
manageable little sweetheart of you, Miss, 
I’m not your oldest and best friend. (Azses, 


further 
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‘*1 CAN’ HELP NOT LOVING MR. BLAINE!” 


and looks out of the window.) Here comes 
the newly elected brother up the path. 
He doesn’t look overwhelmed with joy at 
his unexpected promotion. (Comes down.) 


Enter GERALD BLAINE, looking miserable. 


G. B. Oh! good morning, Mrs. Newn- 
ham. Is Gir—is Miss Newnham in ? 
M. She’ll be back in a minute, Mr. 


Blaine. Pray sit down. (Sis down.) I'll 
let him begin. (Aszde.) (Pause.) 

G.B. Isay, Mrs. Newnham, I’min adeuce 
ofa mess: I wish you would help me. 

M. (formally). 1 should be very glad, 
Mr. Blaine, I’m sure. What can I do for 
you? Tell me all about it. 

G. B. Well, I’m in such a state of 
muddle I hardly know where to begin. 
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M. Suppose—suppose you begin at the 
beginning ? 

G. B. (eagerly). 
How clever you are ! 
secret, I’m awfully in 
your sister-in-law. 

M. No! 

G. B. I am really. 
think it, but I am. 

M. Isthat so? I always supposed 
your attentions to Girty for the last 
three months were purely platonic in 
their nature. 

G. B. Oh, but they weren’t ! 
last night, at the dance 

M. In the conservatory—— 

G. B. Eh? 

M. Nothing! 

G. B. I asked her. She said she’d 
give me an answer to-day. 

M. A bad sign. 

G. B. Yes, so I thought. And so 
it turned out. This is what she sends 
me. (Reads.) ‘‘ Dear Mr. Blaine, I 
have in duty bound given your kind 
remarks careful and weighty consider- 
ation. I regret, however, to say that 
my views on marriage are such that 
I cannot become your wife, although 
fully sensible of the great honour you 
have done me. But if a sisterly 


Thanks! So I will. 
Well, to tell you a 
love with 


You wouldn’t 


Well, 


friendship—that noblest of all senti- 


ments—will satisfy you, I shall be 
proud to accept you as a brother, and 
trust you will in time appreciate this 
higher and nobler relationship. Ever 
yours sincerely.” There! that’s a 
settler, isn’t it ? 

M. Not quite. 

G. B. Of course, I know it would 
be awfully jolly to be able to call her 
by her Christian name, and you may 
bet I should be a most endearing and 
affectionate brother; but 

M. (rising solemnly). Oh, dear no, 
you wouldn’t! In fact I have been 
instructed to teach you what you may 
and what you mayn’t do; and both 
those—ahem !—privileges are among 
the mayn’ts. 

G. B. (blankly). Oh! 
they ? 

M. Certainly! You don’t seem 
to understand what it is to fall 
in love with an up-to-date young lady. 

G. B. Oh, da 

M. —sssssh ! 

G. B. Well, I was going to say ‘‘ Dash!” 
I don’t know what to do. I think I shall 
cut it and ’list, or turn Socialist or some- 
thing! (Buries his head in his hands 
recklessly.) 


they are, are 


ENTER GERALD BLAINE, 


“ SISTER.” 


M. Don’t be silly. (Bends over him.) 
If you'll be guided by me you shall be 
engaged to Girty in a week. (Deliberately. ) 

G. B. (jumping up and seizing M.’s hand 
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ardently). Oh! thank you most awfully, 
Mrs. Newnham! I shall be eternally 
grateful to you. You’re a regular brick 
to take pity on me like this. 

M. (removing hand quietly). Yes, but 
I’m not your—er—sister ; and I’m plotting 
this deed as much for my own amusement 
as for your good. Now, come here and 
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take your instructions. 
at M.’s feet obediently.) Are you ready ? 

G. B. Yes,’m. (Folding hands.) 

M. Instruction number one: She 
mustn’t know or even suspect that you 
are being put up to this or that there’s 
any acting or plotting going on. 

G. B. Of course not; I’ll be as inno- 
cent as a curate. Fire ahead! I like this 
Gunpowder Plot business immensely. 

M. Little boys should be seen—now 
and then, but heard very seldom. You 
must be quite enthusiastic over your new 
position as adopted brother. 

G. B. Oh!—I say!) Why? 

M. Leave that to your schoolmistress in 
diplomacy. And—( Whispers.) 

G. B. (listening excitedly). Rather! (Bus.) 
nt bet! (Bus.) By Jove! What ’ll she 

? (Bus.) D’you mean it ? 

—_— Certainly! And after that has had 
its effect—( Whispers.) 

G. B. Let’s rehearse now! (Rises and 
attempts to put his arm round her waist.) 

M. (laughing). No, no; 1’m sure you’re 
well enough up in such parts already! 
Besides, someone else must play the lady’s 
part, you know. 

G. B. But 

M. S-s-s-s-h ! 
remember ! 


(G. B. szts on stool 


Here she comes. Now, 


I shall be back soon. 
Enter GIRTON NEWNHAM. 


M. (going to her). Well, 
for the present, dear. 

G. Don’t go, Madge! 
you—lI mean, to ask you 

M. Oh, I’ll call in again, but I’ve too 
much discretion to stay any longer at 
present! (Hurries out, with a backward 
laughing look at G. B. Painful pause.) 

G. (aside) This is agonising. Why can’t 
he say something? I7’ll never forgive 
Madge for leaving us like this. (Fidgets 
about.) 

G. B. (also aside). She looks awfully pretty. 
Courage, Jerry, my boy, and make a shot. 
(Aloud, with an assumption of easy atriness.) 
It’s awfully good of you.to make a brother 
of me; I’m no end pleased, Girty. 

G. (starts). Oh, how dare he! But she 
can’t have broken it to him. (Aloud.) 
Really, Mr. Blaine 

G. B. Yes, Girty ? 


good morning 


I want to tell 


(Aside.) Here goes the 
entire porker! (Crosses to her, stts beside her 


on settee, and speaks volubly.) You don’t 
know how I like your idea. I was wanting 
to take you to the Lyceum to-night, only I 
didn’t dare ask you. And I’ve a pair of 
gloves want darning awfully. And I can 
call you “ Girty,” and you can call me 

“Jerry,” just as if we were silly enough to 
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be engaged. And I’ll come and see you 
every day. And what do we care what the 
world says, eh, sister mine ? 

G. (almost gasping). But you don’t 
understand. Hasn’t Madge—I mean 
Mrs. Newnham—told you 

G. B. Oh, yes! She’s told me every- 
thing, and you don’t know how useful the 
arrangement will be to me! All the best 
and highest pleasures of matrimony, with- 
out its responsibilities and worries. What’s 
that the poet says °— 

Oh, I own I longed to spoon and fiirt, 

And thought it bliss whenten I kissed her. 

She now sews buttons on my—gloves, 

For she’s my dear adopted sister! 
G. (aside 


. How can I explain it all to 
him ? 


Listen to me, Mr. Blaine. 

“* Jerry,” please. One doesn’t call 
one’s brothers “‘ Mr.” (When zs that girl 
coming, I wonder ? 

G. (aside). 1 mustn’t let him go on like 
this. This is the worst of letting men talk 
to you instead of write. (A/oud.) Not quite 
so near, ple ase. That is more than 
brotherly. (Aszde.) Poor fellow! How he 
= suffer when I tell him! 

x. B. (aside). Sha’n’t let her get an ex- 
Phe od out if I can help it! 

G. I think it only right to tell you that 
I cannot 

G. B. Wait a minute! 
taking out handke rc Atef.) 

G. What is it ? 
shriek. 

G. B. No. Smut. Shut your eyes. (As he 
ts bending over her tenderly, face s close together, 
Enter Rosa DEIGHTON. 

R. D. Ha, ha! Don’t let me interrupt, 
dear! I came across the garden, for 
Madge said I ought to call. She didn’t 
tell me there was another visitor, nor who 
he was, or believe me, dear, I would have 
knocked and coughed most discreetly. 

G. (in despair, aside). It'll be all over 
the town now! I’ll scratch Madge when 
I catch her alone. (A/oud.) Oh! Mr. 
Blaine only dropped in quite casually 

G. B. Yes, I called in to see Girty quite 
casually, and—and was engaged in—in 
blowing a smut off her nose, when you 
came in. 

R. D. (in chair c., laughing). Ha, ha! 
that’s rich! My dear Mr. Blaine, your 
ingenuity is sublime! That’s an entirely 
new name for it. Well, and when is it to 
be, Girty dear ? 

G. (hotly). It isn’t to be at all, and 
never will be, and I beg you won’t go tell- 
ing people any absurd tales about—about 
myself and Mr. Blaine. The relationship 
between us is—— 


(Staring at her, and 
Wait a minute. 
Insect ? (Tome rises to 
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G. B. Brother and sister only. (Looks at 
R. D. significantly.) 

R. D. Of course, dear! I quite under- 
stand. Rely on me for the truth only. 
Mr. Blaine, you are a lucky fellow—to have 
the privilege of—removing smuts! (Laughs. ) 
Well, I’ll leave you two to your agreeable 
occupation, and I think you can trust me 
not to let the interesting fact get abroad 

G. (coldly). Good day, Miss Deighton. 
(Aside.) What shall ldo? I wish Madge 
would come back. 

G. B. (aside). Wish Mrs. Newnham were 
here. Better go on to Act two, though. 
(Aloud.) Let me see you to the gate, Miss 
Deighton. 

R. D. Oh! I couldn’t think of depriving 
Girty for a moment—No, really, it’s most 
ungallant—( Zxeunt, R. D. laughing.) 

G. (sinks on settee). Oh! If only the 
floor would open and swallow me! But 
then I should only be in the cellar, among 
the beetles. Oh! why did I ever have 
anything to do with men at all? They’re 
the one disturbing element in creation. I 
know it now. I’ll never be friends with 
Madge again. I’ll never have any more 
brothers. Brother! He sha’n’t be any- 
thing! I don’t believe he ever loved me, 
so there! But (Softens a little.) he’d make 
an awfully nice—no! I'll just punish him 
by being as stiff as a poker when he comes 
back from seeing that horrid wretch to 
the gate. Oh! I shall be so teased and 
pestered now about him. I might just as 
well have been engaged right out. 


Enter MADGE NEWNHAM. 


Oh, you nasty abominable thing, I’m so 


glad you’ve come back! (mbraces her.) 

M. Well, and how does the brother 
progress ? 

G. He’s behaved most horribly. He 
he began by calling me “‘Girty”! (Looks 
down.) 

M. Horrible indeed! I trust you 
crushed his wicked audacity in the bud. 

G. Well, I tried to, but he wouldn’t 
listen to me, and went on asking me to 
call him “ Jerry,’ and—and—mend 
his clothes for him. Oh, he was so 
impudent ! 

M. (aside). Bravo, our side! (Adoud.) 
That’s the worst of men—they can’t 
understand subtle distinctions. Did he 
kiss you? 

G. (indignantly). No! Certainly not! 

M. Well, he will unless you tell him not 
to. 

G. Do you think he’d dare ? 

M. I do. He’s in love, you see. At 
least, I suppose so; though it looks 
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strange, I confess, his accepting his 
brothership so willingly. But, of course, 
you prefer him to feel only as a friend. 

G. Of—of course. 

M. Yes; because, you see, he’s just at 
this moment promenading up and down 
with Rosa Deighton, and there’s just a 
possibility that she might take him for 
something dearer than a brother if he 
should ask her. 

G. (going to window hurriedly — then 
checking herself). No! If he chooses to 
allow himself to be drawn on by that 
plain, scheming, prying flirt, it’s no busi- 
ness of mine. 

M. But as a sister, you know 

G. I say, it’s none of my _ business. 
Mr. Blaine (wth offended dignity) may do 
exactly as he likes—I shall not interfere. 
Only he will no longer be a friend of 
mine. 

M. Well, you see, my dear Girty, Mr. 
Blaine will want to marry some day. I 
don’t see why, but men have such a 
preference for girls they can put their 
arms round and kiss and call pet names 
that others are quite drugs in the matri- 
monial market. 

G. You mean to say I shall never get 
married ? 

M. Oh, dear no! You will, some day, 
be a little more resigned to men and their 
foolish fancies. 

G. Oh! they’re coming in again. I 
can’t bear to see that thing again! And 
he’s talking to her so confidentially and 
so closely as if he were 

M. (cnterrupting). Her brother. Dear 
me, I think we had better retire. In these 
cases four is just as objectionable a number 
as three. 

G. I won’t go; but I should like to hear 
what they are saying. 

M. Talking Theosophy, no doubt—or 
influenza. Possibly golf. 

G. Nonsense, Madge. Do be serious 
and tell me whether it would be wrong to 
listen. 

M. I think as miembers of his family— 
adopted family—we have what Ned would 
call a /ocus standi. 1 think we’ll come 
here. (M. and G. get behind curtains to 
inner room C, which hide them from the 
audience and from G. B. and R. D.) 


EnTER R. D. and G. B. from garden. 


R. D. Girty! Girty! Oh, see what 
I’ve done, Mr. Blaine. Kept you with 
my chattering till Girty has gone away— 
perhaps in tears and certainly in vexation. 
What will you do, poor’ boy! Perhaps 
even now someone else is consoling her; 
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wiping away her tears—and the smut on 
her nose! Ha, ha! 

G. B. (with forced gaiely). Ha, ha! 
Aside.) I feel awfully mean. Wish Girty 
were here. I’d make a clean breast of it. 
I say, Miss Deighton 

R. D. Well, Don Juan? (Gaily.) 

G. B. (desperately). Well, look here! 
There ’s really nothing between Gir—Miss 
Newnham and myself. 

R. D. Not even a smut ? 

G. B.—Not a shadow of a speck. I 
took advantage of something she promised 
to do, to make you believe something very 
different, and—and—oh! hang it! Can't 
you understand ? 

R. D. I fancy I can guess that you’re 
far too good and conscientious to ever get 
a girl to marry you. I can’t bear a man to 
be so very proper, myself. (Coguettishly.) 

G. B. (aside). Hullo! that’s a straight 
tip! Here goes! (Aloud.) I say, Miss 
Deighton (Sz/s on a chair nearer),if a fellow 
were to ask you to marry him, would you 
tell him you could be only a brother to— 
no, I mean—you could be only a sister to 
his brother—er 

R. D. (softly.) I fancy I understand you. 

G. B. Thanks. What would you say ? 

R. D. Oh! I’m sure I don’t know. 
Moves her skirts from the vacant half of the 
settee. G.B. looks—R. looks down—he moves 
in.) You really shouldn’t come so near— 
suppose Girty were to see us ? 

G. B. (hotly). 1 tell you 

R. D. There, there! I’m not jealous of 
Girty ! 

G. B. (¢aken aback.) Th—anks. 

R. D. She reads Mona Caird and 
Tolstoi, and gets cranky about marriage 
accordingly. Now, I read Ouida and 
Hawley Smart, and I’ve no objection to 
marriage whatever—provided—ahem! I 
approve of the husband. 

G. B. I say. (Edges nearer.) 

R. D. Really, Mr. Blaine, do you know, 
this looks very suspicious. 

G. B. (blankly). Does it ? 

R. D. Of course it does. 

G. B. How? 

R. D. Well, it looks as if you were going 
to put your arm-~(He puis if round her.)-— 
now I didn’t say you might. 

G. B. Of course not—Rosie—you don’t 
mind my calling you that, do you ? 

R. D. (slyly). Oh, no—in a brotherly 
way. 

G. B. Of course—in a brotherly way. I 
say 

R. D. Well ? 

G. B. You have a brother, haven't you ? 

R. D. Oh, yes! 
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G. B. Suppose he was going away for a 
week or two—or you were going away 
for a week or two—what would you both - 
do ? 

R. D. 
dear ” 

G. B. And ? 

R. D. (¢urning her head in assumed 
bashfulness). And—and—kiss. That’s all. 

G. B. And suppose he was sitting near 
you and thought you looked more than 
ordinarily fetching in that neat little 
hat, mightn’t he—I say, isn’t it just 
possible that he might 

R. D. (/urning her head innocently). Kiss 
me ? 

G. B. I will! 

(A slight “Oh!” heard behind the 
curtains. G. B. springs up, and rushing 
up draws them back and discovers G. and M. 
stonily staring. He starts back.) 

G. (icily). Pray pardon us, Mr. Blaine. 
Do not let us interrupt you. You are 
welcome to the use of my rooms, only 
when you have finished—— 

G. B. (confused). Oh! 
us 

G. Don’t mention it. 

G. B. (catching M.’s eye, she smiles). We 
weren’t—that is—we had finished before— 
I mean—you don’t mind, do you? (M. 
makes violent signs for him to stop.) 

G. Mind! (With a short half-hysterical 
laugh.) Oh, no! Pray go on! 

R. D. (holding out hand to G. smilingly). 
And so you caught us. I must compliment 
you on your eavesdropping skill, dear. 
Well, good-bye ! 

G. (pretending to be looking away, and 
therefore not taking R.’s hand). Good-bye! 

R. D. ( going up). My dear Girty, a girl of 
your education and logical mind ought to 
be above such a thing as jealousy. Gdod- 
bye, Mrs. Newnham. Good-bye, brother! 
I leave you to a sister’s righteous wrath— 
Ha, ha! (£-xit laughing.) 

M. That girl will come to a bad end, 
some day—die an old maid, or join the 
Salvation Army. (70 G. B.) As for you, 
I think you had better leave us. 

G. B. But at least let me explain. 

M. No. I can do it much better my- 
self. Go away. Pardon my rudeness— 
but go! You’ve spoilt things awfully, 
so far. 

(G. B. reluctantly takes hat, and after 
look at G., who is sitting L., preoccupied and 
silent, goes out.) 

M. (40 G.) Well, dear, what does Ruskin 
say about occasions like these? It seems 
to me that platonic affection is hardly a 
success. At any rate, so far as you are 


very innocently). Say “*‘ Goodbye, 


(Does so.) 


pray excuse 
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concerned. Rosa seems to have managed 
it better. (Ad/ this lightly, but watching G.) 

G. (rising, with an outburst). 1 hate her! 
Oh, Madge! (Coming to where M. is seated, 
R.c., and kneeling by her side.) I am so 
miserable. (Buries her head in M.’s lap.) 1 
thought he did love me, Madge—and he 
didn’t—or why did he flirt so with that 
Deighton thing? And—and he might 
have /ried to make me change my mind, 
even if I did say I could be no more than 
his sister! But he doesn’t love me—does 
he, Madge ? (Raises her face and looks up 
at M.) 

M. Of course not, dear. All his endeav- 
ours to show you how absurd the 
“adopted brother” fad is, and his hopes 
of making you know your own heart by 
making you jealous of Rosa were 

G. Do you really think P—but no! He 
couldn’t have done it by himself. Besides, 
how could he know Rosa would call ? 

M. I’m sadly afraid Master Gerald had 
a confederate, Girty ! 

G. Oh, Madge! You? 

M. Yes, dear. (AU this following speech, 
G. is resting her head sideways on M.’s knee, 
gazing wonderingly and thinking.) Yousee, 
Girty, but for our little plot you might 
have done yourself, and a good man who 
loves you truly, a great wrong. You can- 
not make a lover a brother, dear, any more 
than you can make a brother a lover. We 
should not play foolish tricks with love, 
darling, it is too precious and too sacred. 
No maid is so modest and pure but that 
she should answer frankly when true love 
knocks. Come, dear, you love him, don’t 
you? (G. buries her face.) 1 was sure of 
it, dear. And he loves you—ah, yes, and 
you know it, you little rogue, in spite of 
your talk. Tell me, what shall you say 
when he asks you again ? 
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G. (muffled voice). He won’t ask me. 
M. Yes, he will. What shall you say? 
G. (muffled voice). Don’t know. 

M. I do. 


Enter GERALD, at window. 


G. B. May I come in ? 

M. (rising, G, does so also). Yes, you may 
now. I’m just going home. I’ve done 
enough business of other people’s to last 
me for a week. 

G. (nervously). Oh, don’t go, Madge. I 
want to ask you 

G. B. (also nervously). So do I. 

M. Oh, you helpless babes! I must be 
cruel only to be kind. Good-bye! you’ll 
thank me for going to-morrow! (£xif.) 

( Pause.) 

G. B. Ha! has she told you all about it? 

G. Ye—yes. 

G. B. Girty! (Advancing towards where 
G. sits.) 

G. Well ? (Low voice.) 

G. B. (aside). She doesn’t seem to mind! 
Bless you, Madge! (7Z0G.) I don’t feel a 
bit brotherly now. I want to—to—in 
fact—( Puts his arm round her.) 

G. You—you mustn’t. 

G. B. I won’t, Girty, my darling. 
his face close to hers.) 

G. Mr. Blaine — Jerry—you mustn’t! 
(He kisses her.) And directly I said you 
mustn’t—you did ! 

G. B. That’s just like the men, isn’t it ? 
Illogical beasts! And now, Girty, you ’ve 
accomplished the best bit of work of all 
your sweet little life—you ’ve made a fellow 
supremely happy. For a man gives his 
best and purest to his wife, sweetheart, 
and not to 

G. (softly, head on his shoulder). 1 know, 
dear—his “‘ sister” ! 

( Curtain.) 
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HE keepers in the Zoological 
Gardens ought to know a good 
deal about the animals it is their work in 
life to look after, and it occurred to me as 
I was leaving the Prosector’s laboratory 
that if he knew a 
great deal about the 
anatomy of the resi- 
dents, the keepers 
ought to know some- 
thing about their 
mental peculiarities, 
their gastronomical 
predilections, and 
their social economy. 
Darwin and Romanes 
made great use of the 
keepers when engaged 
upon their scientific 
searchings. Why 
should they not be 
interviewed from a 
less scientific stand- 
point for the readers 
of The English 
Illustrated? At all 
events there could be 
no harm in trying 
what might be done 
in this direction, so I 
walked towards the 
monkey-house de- 
termining to make a 
start in that popular 
resort—the house 
which as a boy I had 
always made straight 
for when I spent a 
day in the Zoo. 

As 1 turned the 
handle of the door 
leading to the keeper’s 
private rooms I won't 
say that I felt as one 
does outside a dent- 
ist’s, but the awe that 
keepers inspired in one in youth came 
over me at that moment, and my enter- 
prise was “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” The taciturnity, almost 
moroseness, with which the keepers invest 
themselves soon passes away when they 
find that you are not one of the gaping, 


MONKEY HOUSE 


IN THE ZOO. 


rude, irritating, idle crowd ; and mention- 
ing Mr. Beddard’s name as a sort of 
introduction, I tried to make myself feel 
(and look) at ease. 

As it was early, I found Richardson and 
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Jungbluth, the two keepers in this house, 


in their rough clothes, preparing the 
animals’ food in one of the two rooms 
leading out of the main building, so I just 
said ‘Good morning,” and waited for a 
favourable opportunity to begin my 
questions. They curtly responded to my 
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salute and went on with their work, leav- 
ing it to me to take the initiative. 
Jungbluth was attending to a pot of 
potatoes which was on the fire, and 
Richardson, whose face I had known 
since my schooldays (he told me he had 
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been a keeper over thirty years), was cutting 


up loaves of stale bread. I wondered how 
he came to follow such a strange calling, 
for one can no more.imagine a boy saying 
he will bé a keeper in the Zoo than say- 
ing he would be a keeper of a box-office 
in the theatre, or a minor poet ; for there 
are a certain number of callings which men 
can only drift into, there being no recog- 
nised apprenticeship to them, and a 
keeper’s is one of these. 

In a spirit of sympathy I said, ‘“‘I sup- 
pose you find the crowd very troublesome, 
especially at holiday times ?” One instinc- 
tively felt that a keeper’s life, like Gilbert’s 
policeman’s, was not altogether a happy 
one. “It takes us all our time, Sir, to look 
after the place, I can tell you. They tease 
and worry the monkeys to that extent that 
they get almost distracted. They quarrel 
among themselves, and we have more 
trouble with ’em then than enough. When 
the house is empty the monkeys are quiet 
enough. You see people give ’em all 
kinds of things to eat, and even stick pins 
and needles into sticks to prick them with. 
I noticed a lump under the arm of that 
Tchili monkey outside, and when we came 
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to open it—for it turned out to be an 
abscess, Sir—we found a broken needle 
that was working its way out. That 
monkey was at one time as quiet and 
good-tempered as you could wish, but 
it’s had its temper spoilt by the visitors 
teasing it.” 

A Barbary ape in a cage in this outer 
room kept walking up and _ down, 
and when I called attention to it Jung- 
bluth said that it had been brought into 
hospital, as he termed it, to be nursed 
into health, for it had got very bad out- 
side, though it looked well enough now; 
and addressing it by name, he gave it a 
hot potato, which it proceeded to peel 
with its fingers, and eat the portion on the 
outside which was cool enough. This ape 
always looked for a potato, said the 
keeper, when they were being boiled, 
and though apparently tame, is ready to 
grab hold of anyone venturing within 
reach, and could not even be trusted by 
the keepers. Jungbluth said this just in 
time to prevent my being grabbed, for it 
has a way of lying quiet until you are 
within reach, and then darting its arm 
through the bars and seizing whatever it 
can meet with. This Barbary ape, the 
only monkey found in Europe—namely, at 
Gibraltar—got bad through the high 
temperature which has to be maintained 
to suit the tropical ones. The monkeys 
from the hills in China and Japan are kept 
outside, being quite hardy. 

Monkeys invariably get bad-tempered as 
they get older, the keepers told me, and 
some of them can never be trusted ; but, 
taking them all round, they are affectionate 
animals; and when I stood outside with 
Jungbluth I watched the monkeys in the 
cage nearest him come and cling on to the 
bars and put out their hands for food, and 
make a cooing noise athim. The keepers 
often carry apples or grapes in their 
pockets, and the delight of the monkeys 
when they get an extra morsel shows that 
they fully appreciate such little attentions. 
They are all known by name, and by 
calling to them they come to the bars, and 
delight to nibble at the keepers’ hands 
when they put them into the cages. I 
noticed, too, that they utter a kind of 
cooing noise when spoken to. 

The hospital generally contains several 
patients, as monkeys are tender creatures, 
and are very subject to chest affections, 
owing to the dampness and changeability 
of our climate. A monkey’s views on this 
matter would coincide with those of the 
Yankee who remarked that we had no 
climate but a good deal of weather. In 
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the second room was a very miserable- 
looking spider monkey, which certainly 
called forth pity; for, in addition to 
chronic influenza, which it appeared to be 
suffering from, it was paralysed in the 
lower limbs, and half lay, half squatted all 
of a heap, just holding up its head and 
looking at one with rheumy eyes, and 
then, in a tired sort of way, burying its 
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head between its arms as though in- 
different to everything. 


Rheumatism not infrequently causes 
loss of power in the legs of monkeys, and 
I watched a Rhesus dragging himself 
along by his hands without moving the 
lower part of his body, while preserving 
the utmost gravity, which was somewhat 
humorous to witness. New arrivals are 
also placed in the hospital, and I was 
pointed out a pair of marmosets which 
had only that day arrived. They appeared 
to be very nervous, and the female at once 
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hid herself in the hay when I looked at 
them, though her mate fixed his bright 
eyes on me, chattering and showing me his 
small white teeth. 

I asked the keepers if monkeys often 
bred in the gardens, and they said that 
some five had had babies last year, but 
none of their offspring had lived more 
than a few weeks. One curious fact was 
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noticed in one case, and that was that the 
baby sucked both teats at the same time. 
Some mothers exhibit a curious barbarity, 
pulling off the fur until the youngster is 
quite bare, or gnawing a hand or foot off. 
This is probably induced by nervous irrit- 
ability due to the want of seclusion. Of 
course, a monkey when it is with young 
is removed into hospital as soon as the 
fact is noticed. Lemurs have been suc- 
cessfully reared, and there are one or two 
still living which were bred some years 
since. 
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I remember hearing about a pair of 
marmosets belonging to a lady, some 
years ago, which had a young one, and 
the parents took as much trouble with its 
education as we do with children, teach- 
ing it to walk, and even cuffing it when it 
didn’t please them, while at the same time 
exhibiting the greatest solicitude when any 
danger appeared to threaten it. But one 
never knows how much to believe, for 
stories about animals are such a blend of 
truth and fiction. Imagination is the 
father of many yarns, and yet now 
that naturalists are studying the over- 
lapping of reason and instinct we 
have more reliable data to guide us. A 
naturalist from Singapore told a friend 
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of mine in Oxford that monkeys used 
to be constant visitors to the Botanic 
Gardens there, and his dogs made for 
them whenever they saw a chance, but the 
monkeys, always on the alert, usually 
escaped. On one occasion a monkey was 
wounded and its companions had to leave 
it to its fate to escape the dogs them- 
selves. The owner of the dogs took up 
the wounded monkey, and, taking it 
indoors, bound up its wounds and thus 
saved its life. Some time after this, while 
walking in the Botanic Gardens, he saw 
two monkeys holding up a third between 
them, which turned out to be wounded, 
and it seemed as though, remembering 
what he had done on a former occasion, 
these two monkeys were bringing him a 
patient. This was told me by a scientific 
friend, who heard it from the naturalist 
himself, but I can quite understand many 
readers classing it with the story of the 
dog who, having been a patient at Charing 
Cross Hospital, took another dog there 
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whose leg was broken to be treated as a 
patient as he had been. Professor Thom- 
son showed me two photographs sent to 
the museum at Oxford from South Africa, 
showing a baboon trained by a signalman 
to help him at his work; and as it is a 
perfectly authentic case I have given draw- 
ings of the monkey and his master: a good 
object lesson, showing what an amount of 
intelligence these animals possess if it be 
developed. 

The curious habit that monkeys have of 
searching in each other’s fur, apparently 
for live stock, induced me to ask the 
keepers whether they were troubled with 
vermin, but they replied that it is a sign 
of friendship, and that there was nothing 
in their coats, for even the slightest speck 
of dust is carefully picked out. Jungbluth 
put his hand into one of the cages and told 
a monkey to search for fleas, and the little 
beggar at once began turning over the 
hairs on his hand. A great deal of a 
monkey’s time is spent in this minute 
searching in a friend’s coat, and some very 
curious bits of comedy may be seen, one 
monkey with a look of resigned pleasure 
giving itself up to being searched while its 
chum carefully goes through every bit of 
fur on its chest. The look of serious 
earnestness on the face of the searcher 
always attracts me, and you will sometimes 
see one monkey looking through his 
friend’s head while he is having his breast 
and arms picked over. Monkeys exhibit 
strong likes and dislikes, not only for 
people, but for each other. They strike 
up friendships, and that not necessarily 
for those of their own species. Some 
of the larger monkeys are chained up in 
the cages, in order to confine them within 
certain limits, and while many of their 
fellow-sojourners take good care to keep 
well out of reach, others are quite chummy, 
and will nestle in the arms of their bigger 
friend. Many of the monkeys which are 
free appear to take pleasure in annoying 
the one chained up by chattering and 
rushing forward just within reach, and 
then darting away when the one they are 
baiting comes at them. Monkeys are very 
sensitive to ridicule, and if you want to 
make them frenzied, you have only to look 
at them and make grimaces, when they 
will get quite excited with rage. 

The Zoo is looked upon by many people 
as a good place to take children at holiday 
times, and they in turn look upon it as a 
place to feed animals on stale buns; but 
naturalists and artists find the Zoo in- 
valuable, and I naturally asked the keepers 
if they remembered any of the men whose 
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names occur to everyone in this connection. 
Richardson said he remembered Sir Edwin 
Landseer; but the painter of ‘‘ The Sick 
Monkey” was only known to him as a 
visitor, and not as a worker there. Darwin, 
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however, he knew well, and when I told 
Richardson some of the anecdotes from 
“The Descent of Man” he remembered 
the author coming to perform some of the 
experiments he mentions in his _ book. 
Richardson had Joe the Chimpanzee, 
which Darwin studied so attentively, in his 
private room, and the keeper said it was 
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one of the cleverest apes he had ever seen. 
Joe would accompany him on his rounds 
when he went to feed his flock, would 
fetch a broom, unlatch a door, and per- 
form on the horizontal bars like a gymnast, 
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and was as docile as he was clever. 
Romanes both he and Jungbluth knew 
well, as his pet subject, the instinct of 
animals, made him a constant visitor at 
the Zoo, especially to the monkey house ; 
and by the way they both spoke of him 
the keepers had evidently lost a good 
friend in Romanes. 
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The following are among some of 
the most striking anecdotes related by 
Darwin : 

““In the Zoo Gardens I saw a baboon 
who always got into a furious rage when 
his keepers took out a letter or book and 
read it aloud to him. 

‘“* Breton gives a curious account of the 
instinctive dread which his monkeys ex- 
hibited for snakes, but their curiosity 
was so great that they could not desist 
from occasionally satiating their horror in 
a most human fashion by lifting up the lid 
of the box in which the snakes were kept. 

‘*] was so much surprised at this account 
that I took a stuffed and coiled up snake 
into the monkey-house. They exhibited 
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great fright, except three, who took no 
notice of it. Placing it on the ground in 
a large compartment, the monkeys after a 
time collected around it in a large circle, 
and staring intently at it, presented a most 
ludicrous appearance. I then placel a 
live snake in a paper bag with the mouth 
loosely closed. One of the monkeys 
timidly approached, cautiously opened the 
bag a little and peeped in, and instantly 
dashed away. 

‘*Monkey after monkey, with head 
raised high and turned on one side, could 
not resist taking a momentary peep into 
the upright bag. 

“Several years ago a keeper at the 
Zoo Gardens showed me some deep and 
scarcely healed wounds on the nape of his 
neck, inflicted on him whilst kneeling on 
the floor by a fierce baboon. The little 
American monkey, who was a warm friend 
of this keeper, lived in the same large com- 
partment, and was dreadfully afraid of the 
great baboon. Nevertheless, as soon as 
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he saw his friend in peril he rushed to the 
rescue, and by screams and bites so dis- 
tracted the baboon that the man was able 
to escape, after, as the surgeon thought, 
running great risk of his life. 

‘‘In the Zoological Gardens, I heard 
from the keeper that an old baboon 
(C. Chacma) had adopted a_ rhesus 
monkey, but when a young drill and 
mandrill were placed in the cage she 
seemed to perceive that these monkeys, 
though distinct species, were her nearer 
relatives, for she at once rejected the 
rhesus and adopted both of them. The 
young rhesus, as I saw, was greatly 
disconcerted at being thus rejected, 
and it would, like a naughty child, 
annoy and attack the young drill and 
mandrill whenever it could do so with 
safety, this conduct exciting great indig- 
nation in the o!d baboon.”—See Brehm’s 
** Thirleben.” 

‘‘In the Zoo Gardens a monkey which 
had weak teeth used to break open nuts 
with a stone; and I was assured by the 
keepers that after using the stone he hid 
it in the straw, and would not let any other 
monkey touch it. 

** At the Cape of Good Hope an officer 
had often plagued a certain baboon, and 
the animal, seeing him approaching one 
Sunday for parade, poured water into a 
hole and hastily made some thick mud, 
which he skilfully dashed over the officer 
as he passed by, to the amusement of 
many of the bystanders. For long after- 
wards the baboon rejoiced and triumphed 
whenever he saw his victim.”—Quoled by 
Dr. Lauder Lindsay. 

This anecdote, quoted by Darwin, is 
not more difficult of belief than the one 
from Singapore. 

The anthropoid apes are kept in that 
part of the Gardens through the tunnel, 
as it was found that much greater attention 
had to be paid them than was possible in 
the Monkey House. “Sally,” the bald- 
headed chimpanzee, who lived in the 
Gardens for eight years and a half, that is 
from October 1883 until August 1891, was 
the most historic monkey ever seen in the 
Gardens, possibly in Europe, and for this 
reason, that no chimpanzee was kept so 
long a time or so carefully educated as 
“Sally.” G. Mansbridge was her keeper, 
and by the direction of the late G. J. 
Romanes, whose researches into the mental 
evolution in animals have secured him a 
permanent place among naturalists, she 
was taught to count, but I cannot do 
better than give the gist of the paper read 
by him before the Zoological Society on 
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‘The Mental Faculties of the Bald Chim- 
panzee ” (Anthropopithecus calous 

‘The intelligence of ‘Sally’ is con- 
spicuously displayed by the remarkable 
degree in which she is able to understand 
the meaning of spoken language, a degree 
which is fully equal to that presented by 
an infant a few months before emerging 
from infancy, and, therefore, higher than 
that which is presented by any brute, so 
far, at least, as I have met with any 
evidence to show. The only attempts she 
makes by way of vocal response are three 
peculiar grunting noises, one indicative of 
assent, another of dissent, and a third 
quite different from the other two) of 
thanks or recognition of favours. By 
vocalising with a peculiar monotone 
(imitative of the beginning of her own 
song) the keepers are usually able to 
excite her into a remarkable series of 
actions. First she shoots out her lips into 
the well-known tubular forms (depicted in 
Darwin’s ‘Expressions of the Emotions’), 
while at the same time she sings a strange 
howling note, interrupted at regular 
intervals. These, however, rapidly become 
shorter and shorter, while the vocalisation 
becomes louder and louder, winding up to 
a climax of shrieks and yells sometimes 
accompanied by the drumming of the hind 
feet and a vigorous shaking of the cage 
bars, the whole performance ending with a 
few grunts.” 

In teaching how to count, she was first 
asked for one straw, two straws, or three 


straws, and, when right, rewarded by a 
gift of fruit. If two or three straws were 
demanded, she was taught to hold one 


straw or two straws in her mouth until she 
had picked up the remaining straw, and 
then to hand all together. She exhibited 
some idea of multiplication, for she very 
frequently (especially when dealing with 
numbers above five) doubles over a long 
straw so as to make it present two ends 
and thus appear as two straws. She was 
able to count up to five or even six, but 
Mansbridge, on his own account, tried to 
teach her to count up to ten, but her com- 
putation of numbers above five or six 
becomes vague, and verges in a merely 
general idea of many. Attempts were 
made to teach her the names of colours, 
but though she would pick out the white 
ones from among the coloured, she could 
not be taught the difference between one 
colour and another, possibly owing to 
colour-blindness. ‘“‘ Sally” was fond of 


animal food, and would kill rats which 
came into her cage, and would also kill 
and eat small birds, throwing up pellets or 
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‘“‘quids ” of undigested matter resembling 
the castings thrown up by raptorial birds. 
She would drink beef-tea with a spoon, 
holding the mug in one hand and the 
spoon in the other. For a scientific 
account of “Sally” see Beddard’s paper 
in the Zoological Society’s Transactions. 

The chimpanzee now in the Gardens is 
quite young, and not having been there 
many months, has not been subjected to 
any great amount of teaching. She delights 
in being taken out of her cage by her keeper, 
and the way she puts her arms around his 
neck shows her to be a most affectionate 
creature. She is very friendly with the 
Wanderoo monkeys, allowing them to feed 
with her, but the black apes, also living in 
the same house, have constantly to be on 
the alert lest the chimpanzee pays them out, 
for she seems to have a rooted prejudice 
to these black neighbours. The expression 
on the chimpanzee’s face when her keeper 
comes in shows how delighted she is at 
his reappearance. She likes being tickled, 
and gives one the impression of being 
thoroughly happy and contented in her 
captivity. 

Buffon had a chimpanzee in 1740 which 
always walked upright, offered people his 
arm, walked with them in an _ orderly 
manner, sat down to table like a man, 
opened his napkin and wiped his lips with 
it, made use of spoon and fork, poured 
out wine and clinked glasses, fetched a 
cup and saucer, put in sugar, poured out 
tea, and let it get cool before drinking it. 

One in Berlin in 1876 became on 
friendly terms with Dr. Herme’s two- 
year-old son. It would run to meet him 
and embrace and kiss him, seize his hand 
and draw him towards a sofa that they 
might play together. He behaved more 
roughly to older boys, and would cuff 
them. He was gentle and considerate to 
young animals, but rough with older ones. 
He displayed a special talent for cleaning 
window-panes. 

Several attempts have been made to 
bring a gorilla to the Gardens, but without 
success. One was kept for a year in Berlin 
in 1876, and though the gorilla has the repu- 
tation of being untamable and ferocious, 
this one behaved with propriety, playful- 
ness, and good temper. He generally 
slept in the bed of his keeper, covered 
himself up in an orderly manner, and ate 
at the man’s table of plain but nourishing 
food. He seemed quite conscious when 
he stole sugar or fruit out of a cupboard 
that he had done wrong, and when about 
to be chastised would cling to his master’s 
feet. When he was punished, as it was 
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necessary to do at first, he never resented 
it, but came up with a beseeching air, 
looking in an expressive way that dis- 
armed all displeasure. He liked thrumming 
on casks, dishes, or tin trays, and he 
took up every cup or glass with instinctive 
care, clasping the vessel with both hands 
and setting it down again quite softly 
and carefully, so that none were ever 
broken. 

It may not be malapropos to end this 
article with one more quotation from 
Darwin, for in these few lines the pioneer- 
naturalist summarises one of his most 


celebrated books—if not his position in 
the sphere of speculative thought itself. 
‘*The main conclusions arrived at in this 
work” (‘* The Descent of Man ’”’), “‘namely, 
that man is descended from some lowly 
organised form, will, I regret to think, 
be highly 


distasteful to many. But 
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there can hardly be a doubt that we 
are descended from barbarians. 

He who has seen a savage in his native 
land” (referring to the natives of Terra 
del Fuego, see his ‘‘ Voyage in the 
Beagle”), “will not feel much shame if 
forced to acknowledge that the blood of 
some more humble creature flows in his 
veins. For my own part, I would as soon 
be descended from that heroic little mon- 
key who braved his dreaded enemy to save 
the life of his keeper, or from that old 
baboon who, descending from the moun- 
tains, carried away in triumph his young 
comrade from a crowd of astonished 
dogs—as from a savage who delights to 
torture his enemies, offers up bloody 
sacrifices, practises infanticide without 
remorse, treats his wives like slaves, knows 
no decency, and is haunted by the grossest 
superstitions.” FRED MILLER. 
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, VERY BODY knows St. Hilary. 
_, Everybody, at least once in his 


life, pays a visit to its ancient streets and 


venerable cathedral. The American who 
comes to England and fails to ‘‘do” St. 
Hilary might as well have stayed at home. 
It is the joy of the artist, the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of the antiquary, the dreamland 
of the poet. And yet you might visit it, 
perambulate its narrow old streets, even 
live in it for a considerable time, and a 
ignorant of the fact that it contained < 

short row of small houses with the unas- 
suming name of Tapioca Terrace. Each 
house in the terrace was exactly like its 
neighbour ; 
garden in the front and a small parallel- 
ogram of garden in the rear. The same 
latchkey opened every door; and if you 
had not a certain facility for mathematics— 
sufficient, at least, to enable you to retain 
in mind the particular number of your 
own house—your incapacity in this respect 
might be attended with unexpected and 
unpleasant consequences. A tradition is 


each had a small square of 
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still afloat that there was once an alarm 
of fire at night in the terrace, and the 
single gentleman belonging to No. 5 was 
seen with his head out of the window at 
No. 6; but that is another story ! 

At No. 10 lived Richard Vernon. His 
humble dwelling was quite in keeping with 
his humble income. He was one of the 
cathedral choir—‘ lay clerk” was the 
official title—and in virtue of his office he 
received eighty pounds a year. By teach- 
ing music and by occasional concert 
engagements he contrived to bring his 
income up to a bare hundred and fifty. 
(Quite enough to live on, he thought, when 
he married; but when the baby came it 
was astonishing how expenses increased. 

It was now nearly two years since 
Vernon came to St. Hilary; he was then 
six-and-twenty and full of high hopes and 
great expectations. But it soon became 
evident to him that he had miscalculated 
the possibilities of the place; for St. 
Hilary, though a city of world-wide fame, 
was in itself nothing but a small country 
town, affording but little scope to a man 
of Vernon’s talent. The result was that, 
so far from ‘getting on,” as he had 
expected to do, he was sadly conscious of 
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a sense of failure. He was not a favourite 
with the grand people of the Close. That 
the Dean should take no notice of him was 
nothing strange; for between the lowly 
lay-clerks and the high and mighty Dean 
there was a great gulf fixed. He was 
resented by the Archdeacon, who com- 
plained that the cathedral was being turned 
into a concert-hall by the crowds who 
streamed in when Vernon was going to 
sing and streamed out again when his own 
venerability was going to preach. The 
Chapter, with one consent, agreed that 
Vernon’s singing was too se ‘nsational, too 
dramatic, too theatrical. The Precentor, 
who, in spite of his title and office, did 
know a little about music, although able 
to recognise in him an exceptionally good 
tenor singer, could not venture to disagree 
with the general opinion of the Chapter. 
Vernon’s own colleagues were growing 
more and more jealous of him, and could 
not refrain from showing that feeling in 
many ways. With the public he was a 
universal favourite ; but that was small 
consolation to:him; for, as he said, that 
‘‘ buttered no parsnips.” 

Altogether, he seemed to have failen on 
evil days. ‘Times were bad: many troubles 
were come upon him—want of money, the 
disfavour of the cathedral dignitarie s, the 
unfriendliness, the envious suspicion of his 
fellow choirmen, a sense of the little pro- 
gress he was making in his profession, 
much disappointment every way. But for 
the bright and happy spirit of his little 
wife, he would long ago have lost heart. 

It was Saturday night. Vernon sat in 
his littlke room, dreamily gazing into the 
fire, and nervously twirling in his fingers 
a sheet of paper—a letter from the Pre- 
centor he had received that afternoon. 
He had read it once and again; at first 
with hot resentment, and then with a 
crushed feeling at his heart, and 
all with a certain bitter amusement. But 
as he continued looking into the red glow 
of the fire all these feelings passed away, 
and his thoughts wandered far back into 
the past. He dwelt in memory on all the 
tender care his old father had taken with 
him. He recalled to mind how his father, 
a poor music-teacher, had taught him all 
he knew, and trained him in the vocal 
method he believed in so implicitly. He 
thought of the brilliant future his father 
had foretold for him: “If you will only 
study, Dick my boy, study and practise the 
method you must get to the top of the 
tree!” Well, he had studied; he had 
worked on patiently and carefully; and 
disappointment had fallen on his soul like 
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the chill autumn mist. He felt that all 
his father’s predictions as to his success 
were but the baseless visions of a loving 
heart. 


As he sat there absorbed in reverie, the 


door opened and Mrs. Vernon entered. 
she cried. 
Have you 


‘*Why, there you are, dear!” 
“I did not hear you come in. 
been in long ?” 

“I really don’t know, sweetheart. | 
have been dreaming over the fire. Come 
and tell me all you have been doing to- 
day,” and Dick drew her to himself. 
*“Why, I don’t think I have had one kiss 
to-day, have 1? You keep them all for 
that young rogue upstairs. I suppose he’s 
asleep 7” 

“Ves, thank —— He has been 
so fretful to-day. I suppose he is getting 
a tooth—if they do have teeth so young. 
But he’s safely asleep now. I am sorry 
to say Jane tells me the coal is nearly all 
gone; and we must have some by Mon- 
day; and this strike going on, isn’t it 
dreadful? <A letter, Dick! Who’s it 
from ?” 

“Oh, it’s only the Precentor; nothing 
important—choir business, that’s all.” 

But Mrs. Vernon was much too clever 
a little woman not to notice the slight 
something in Dick’s voice which re- 
vealed the truth that the business was 
important. 

“Tell me, Dick ! 
thing about that 
Chapter, isn’t it?” 

** It’s only the old tale,” answered Dick, 
“the Precentor calls my attention to the 
already expre sssed desire of the Dean and 
Chapter, etc.’ All that rot about my sing- 
ing not being in keeping with the traditional 
cathedral style. What do they want, I 
wonder? I do my best; I sing as the poor 
old dad taught me to sing, and I am 
not going to alter anything—no, not to 
please a score of frowzy old Deans and 
Canons!” 

“"Sh!? cried his wife, ‘‘ what a noise 
you’re making! You’ll wake baby—and 
then, perhaps, you will get him to sleep 
again!” 

Dick could not resist a smile; but the 
vexation at his heart was too powerful to 
be subdued in a moment. He returned to 
the subject— 

‘* What do reverend Canons and Doctors 
of Divinity know of such things? It 
would serve the Dean right if I went to 
him and asked him to show me how he 
wanted the thing done—only I don’t 
suppose he would know me from Adam if 
I did go! Dramatic! theatrical!” he 


it’s some- 
Dean and 


I’m 
horrid 


sure 


old 
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‘1 HAVE BEEN DREAMING OVER THE FIRE. COME AND TELL ME 
ALL YOU HAVE BEEN DOING TO-DAY.” 


burst out again, “ fiddlesticks! Just that! ‘Make every note tell!’ he used 
because I put a decent amount of expres- to say. What trouble he took! What 
sion into what I sing. To-morrow I’m care to make me sing it exactly as he 
down for ‘The Sorrows of Death’; I wanted it! And am I to throw it all 
can’t drone it out like a bagpipe obbligato. over?— and for what? Heaven only 
Ah! how the dear dad made me work at knows—I don’t!” 
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“There, now, you naughty boy! I told 
you you would! "You ’ve woke baby!” 
And away ran Mrs. Vernon. 
Dick crushed the letter and threw it 
into the fire. 


The Sunday afternoon service at St. 
Hilary Cathedral was always well attended. 
All the smart people made a point of 
going. Old Lady Cracklethorpe often 
drove in from Wrexingham Towers, while 
Sir Hugh Shawe-Shawe, who commanded 
the district, never by any chance missed. 
Where such brilliant examples were set 
common folk naturally followed. But 
since Vernon had become a member of 
the cathedral choir the numbers who 
flocked to the service were greater than 
ever; and, when it was known that he 
was to sing a solo, so numerous was the 
crowd that not only was every available 
seat occupied but the aisles were packed 
with those who were content to stand. 

Vernon was to sing on this afternoon. 
The organ had just begun the opening 
a of the symphony, the choristers and 
lay-clerks were already standing, their 
white surplices shining bright in the gas- 
light which streamed down from above 
them. Beyond the choir, to the east, lay 
the side and Lady chapels, shrouded in 
gloom. It was impossible for one seated 
mys- 
Here were the 
fields of light; there the region of 
unfathomable darkness. Here rose to 
the vaulted roof in full chorus the chants 
of angels; there was the realm of outer 
silence whence resounded only the faint 
echoes of the Songs of the Blessed. The 
romantic beauty of the sacred place stirred 
the soul of Vernon to its depths. He loved 
it. In his troubles it seemed to speak 
to him a solace of its own. It was so 
different from those grand people in the 
Close, who misjudged him so ignorantly 
or so harshly, who cared little or nothing 
for him in his trials, in his sorrows, in his 
struggles. 

Never did he feel its spell stronger than 
now. He sang as he had never sung 
before. ‘Trouble and deep heaviness ” 
lay upon him: the music was the expres- 
sion of his own troubled spirit. Its alterna- 
tions of hope and anxious expectation, its 
restless throbbings, its reiterated cries of 
one calling through the darkness” 
reached their climax in the final—** Watch- 
man! will the night soon pass? will the 
night soon pass?” ‘The pure, strong, rich 
voice died away in a perfect diminuendo. 
There was a moment’s pause. ‘Then rose 


in the choir to pierce those vast, 
terious recesses beyond. 
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the clear soprano tones of the reply, so 
admirable in its contrast—it seemed less 
like a boy’s voice than an angel’s—** The 
night is departing, departing ! ” 

The effect was thrilling. Men felt an 
odd grip at the throat: women felt the 
tears gather in their eyes. The Precentor 
himself was moved: the lay-clerks for a 
moment forgot their jealousy. Dick alone 
was unconscious of the effect he had _pro- 
duced : only he knew that he had tried to 
sing his best. 

The service over, Dick wended his way 
homeward through the October gloom. 
His heart was heavy. The refrain of his 
own solo rang in his ear as he passed 
along the narrow old streets—‘* Watchman ! 
will the night soon pass? will the night 
soon pass?” The night of disappdint- 
ment, of hopes deferred, of anxiety, of 
failure was thick upon him. Should ‘he 
ever hear a voice calling through the 
darkness—“ The day is at hand” 

Dick did not go home direct, but went 
round by the old city walls: so that by the 
time he reached 10, Tapioca Terrace he 
had walked off his fit of despondency, and 
was no longer inclined to take such a 
gloomy view of things in general. Indeed, 
the brisk physical exercise of the walk had 
restored the natural cheerfulness of youth 
and health. On reaching home he found 
tea ready in the little parlour. 

“Here you are at last, Dick!’ 
Mrs. Vernon. “I was so sorry 
naughty young monkey would 
me go with you this afternoon. How did 
you get on? But it was a good thing, 
after all, that I stayed at home. I’ve had 
a visitor.” 

“nor 

‘** Guess !” 

Lady or gentleman ?” 

“Gentleman, of course!” was 
answer; and a roguish twinkle 
from the little woman’s eye. 

“Aha! the plot thickens. Who was 
the young and handsome stranger ?” 

‘He wasn’t young and he wasn’t hand- 
some; so don’t be ridiculous. He did not 
stay long, and he has not been gone many 
minutes. When he found you were not at 
home, he just asked a few questions of me, 
took a look at the music on the piano, and 
went. But he told me he was at the 
cathedral this afternoon and heard you 
sing. He said he knew your father many 
years ago. He is staying at the Crown, 
and returns to London by the 9.15 express 
this evening. He was particularly anxious 
that you should go and see him as soon as 
you came in.” 


cried 
this 
not let 


asked Dick. 
the 
shone 
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‘What is his name ?” 

‘There now, how stupid of me! I 
forgot in the hurry, to ask him. He was 
on the move all the time.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I don’t Suppose 
there’s any violent hurry about it.’ 

“TI think, Dick, you had better go,’ 
answered his wife ; “‘ it may be important, 
you can’t tell. You have time for a cup 
of tea first.” 

‘ Knew the dad, did he ? 

‘Yes; many years ago, he said.” 

“And he left no card ? Well, never 
mind, here goes. I’m off to the Crown 
to inquire for a gentleman unknown; when 
last seen was wearing—et cetera. What 
does he look like?” 

‘‘He was a stout man; not so tall 
you, with grey beard and moustache ; he 
wore eyeglasses. I noticed he had on a 
big fur-lined coat, and generally looked 
quite the swell.” 

“All right, dear girl! I’ll go and see 
Pratt, and ask him if he has a visitor 
answering to your description; and I’ll 
interview the mysterious stranger. By- 
by, love 

Vernon was not long in finding his way 
to the Crown, whose proprietor, the afore- 
said Pratt, was well known to him, and 
one of his staunchest admirers. But there 
was evidently some mistake; either the 
stranger had given the wrong name of his 
hotel, or he had given the right name and 
Mrs. Vernon had forgotten it; for they 
had no visitor at the Crown at all answer- 
ing to the description Dick gave. 

Vernon stayed no longer than was 
necessary to assure himself of this, and, 
declining Mr. Pratt’s warm invitation to 
refresh himself after his exertions, he left 
the hotel. As he stepped into the street 
the Archdeacon happened to pass with one 
of the Canons. He was explaining with 
much detail and evident satisfaction the 
exceptionally favourable circumstances 
under which he had recently bought a 
quantity of excellent old tawny port, and 
was stating his firm conviction, arrived at 
as the result of a long and unbroken expe- 
rience, that port, so far from increasing 
gout, was actually beneficial to those having 
the misfortune to suffer from that painful 
malady. He interrupted himself as he 
caught sight of Vernon at the door of the 
Crown. 

* Was that nage gr ” 

“Yes, surely; I don’t think we could 


have been mistaken.” 

‘What a scandalous thing for one of our 
lay- clerks to be seen coming out of a 
I should 


public-house on Sunday evening ! 
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not be surprised to hear that he had spent 
all his time there since service was over.” 

‘“* Does he drink ?” 

‘‘I have heard vague rumours to that 
effect ; but it isn’t fair to judge a man by 
mere gossip. Still, there may be some- 
thing in it. Altogether, I hardly think 
he is a suitable man for us.” 

‘He sings well—after a style.” 

‘Exactly, after a style; but I think 
we are agreed the style is too sensa- 
tional, and quite of the ad caplandum 
kind, eh?” 

“There was a tremendous—congrega- 
tion | was going to say—audience I ought 
to have said, this afternoon. There is 
no doubt he has introduced quite a new 
element into our services; it would’ be a 
great relief to us if he went.” 

** 1 think we might very fairly take notice 
of his having been seen by us coming out 
of the Crown this evening. I'll tell the 
Precentor to write to him about it.” 

The two dignitaries pursued their way. 

Before long Vernon was at home again. 
He told his wife that they had no visitor 
at the Crown answering to her descrip- 
tion. 


The poor girl was vexed beyond 
measure: she blamed her unknown caller 


for not leaving his name, she blamed her- 
self for not asking him. Still, the whole 
visit was so hurried, as she told Dick, that 
there was some excuse at least for her not 
having done at the time exactly what 
she afterwards saw she ought to have 
done. At Dick’s request she described the 
interview afresh. She remembered now 
why he was in sucha hurry. He had to 
go ‘back to the hotel to write an important 
letter to go by that evening’s post. 

Vernon and his wife were still discuss- 
ing the stranger’s visit and its meaning 
and possible results—which Mrs. Vernon 
naturally saw in the rosiest of lights— 
when suddenly Mrs. Vernon exclaimed— 

“Oh, Dick! I am so sorry: I believe 
he said the King’s Head and not the 
Crown after all!” 

‘“* You little duffer!” said Dick. 
up by the 9.15, did he say? 
of time yet ; I must see him this evening, 
of course. here goes, once again. I 
don’t suppose I shall be long, but if I am 
you will know what is keeping me.” 

Vernon set out again—this time to the 
King’s Head, which was at the other end 
of the town. He met the good folk of St. 
Hilary on their way to Evensong at their 
parish churches ; for the King’s Head was 
at the top of the High Street, and the 
throng was great all along the street. At 
last he reached the King’s Head. Yes; 
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* WHAT 


A SCANDALOUS THING FOR ONE OF OUR LAY-CLERKS TO BI 


NEW TENOR. 


SEEN COMING OUT OF A 


PUBLIC-HOUSE ON SUNDAY EVENING! 


such a gentleman as Mr. Vernon described 
had arrived at the hotel for lunch, had 
intended to go up to London by the 9.15, 
but had altered his plans and had left to 
catch the 6.27. If Mr. Vernon hurried, 
and if by chance the train was late, he 


might just catch him. 
more—his name? Lewis. 
Dick ran to the station as hard as he 
could pelt, taking the back streets to 
avoid the crowd. But he was too late, by 
a couple of minutes. The train had been 


Just one thing 
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punctual, and the unknown Mr. Lewis had 
no doubt been conveyed by it far. away 
from the scene of his disturbing and un- 
satisfactory visit. 

The excitement of the afternoon’s sing- 
ing ; the tearing about from one place to 
another; the final hurrying to catch the 
train—all combined to make Dick feel 
unwell. Now that the stimulus of the 
chase was withdrawn, the accumulated 
strain of hours made itself felt, and Dick 
was conscious of feeling faint. He went 
to the station refreshment - room and 
called for a little brandy and water. It 
quite revived him, and after he had sat 
down for a short time in the bar he 
returned home with his weary tale of a 
wild-goose chase. Poor little Mrs. Vernon! 
She was inconsolable. 

** And only to think, Dick, if it had not 
been for my stupidity you would not have 
missed him! Don’t be very angry with 
me! He came and went in a minute; 
there was no time to make sure of any- 
thing—it was all so hurried!” 

* All right, dear girl!” answered Dick, 
‘it doesn’t matter a bit! If your friend 
Mr. Lewis really wants to see me, he 
knows where to find me; and we are not 
so far out of the world—even at St. Hilary— 
that a penny postage-stamp won’t send a 
letter from any part of the United King- 
dom.” 


One day, two days passed, but Vernon 
heard nothing. On the third day he was 
thunderstruck to receive a note which the 
Precentor handed him in the choir vestry. 
It was a communication from the Chapter. 
In that note Mr. Vernon was informed 
that the Chapter had heard from sources 
absolutely unimpeachable that he had been 
seen on the previous Sunday evening to 
leave the Crown Hotel, to enter the 
King’s Head, and to be drinking at the 
refreshment bar of the railway station. It 
was true that the Chapter had heard a 
report of Mr. Vernon’s indiscreet, if not 
intemperate, habits, but without attaching 
much, if any, importance to unsubstan- 
tiated rumour; but they could not ignore 
the evidence now before them, which went 
far to confirm what, apart from that 
evidence, might have been regarded as 
mere idle gossip. They had taken the 
earliest opportunity of conferring on the 
subject, and, considering that other 
circumstances were unsatisfactory, of 
which Mr. Vernon was already aware, 
they had to inform him with much regret 
that they had no option but to suspend 
him from service in the cathedral choir 
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until he should receive further notice from 
the Precentor. 
The Precentor was standing by 
Vernon was reading the note. 
“The whole thing is simply a huge 
mistake!” said Vernon. ‘I suppose, Sir, 


” 


while 


you know what is in this letter ? 
and I am very sorry for 


“* Of course I do ; 
you.” 

** But,” said Dick angrily, “I° am 
utterly surprised at people with any pre- 
tension to the name of gentlemen paying 
attention to the mere spiteful gossip of the 
place ; and as for last Sunday evening, | 
can give a perfectly satisfactory account of 
my actions. I went to the Crown and to 
the King’s Head to find a gentleman who 
had called on me when I was out, and had 
left a message for me to go and see him.” 

** What, at do¢h hotels, Vernon ?” 

‘“*T went to the first by mistake.” 

‘“*But that does not account for the 
incident at the station.” 

“There I did have a little brandy and 
water, as I was not feeling well.” 

“A—h!” 

**But because I had a thimbleful of 
brandy am I to be condemned and sus- 
pended off-hand >” 

“Well, Vernon, you had better tell me 
what you have to say in writing and I will 
lay it before the Chapter on Saturday 
meanwhile, of course,1 have only to see 
that their instructions are carried out.” 

Dick was utterly cast down. It seemed 
bad enough last Saturday when he received 
the first letter; but here was the end 
of all things. Suspended, disgraced, not 
allowed to offer any explanation of con- 
duct perfectly innocent until after sentence 
pronounced—it was tyranny of the worst 
kind. 

Of course he told his wife all. He had 
naturally wished to keep from her the fact 
of his having felt faint at the station ; but 
now it must all come out. The poor little 
woman did all she could to console her 
husband. But what was to be done? 
Dick said he would never consent to plead 
or enter into any explanation before an 
authority that had prejudged him unheard. 
He talked about going to a lawyer and 
fighting the whole thing in a court of 
justice ; but a lawyer—even the ae 
of justice—presupposes money; and he 
had none. Among all his many - admire rs 
and flatterers in the town he had not one 
friend to whom he could go for advice and 
help, and be sure of getting both. 

‘Courage, dear boy!” said his wife, 
through her tears, ‘“‘the night will soon 


pass ! - 
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The next morning’s post brought a letter 
from Mr. Lewis. “The writer began by 
explaining that he had left St. Hilary on 
Sunday evening by an earlier train than 
he had at first intended, and apologising 
to Dick for an abruptness which he was 
afraid appeared like rudeness. He went 
on to say what pleasure Dick’s singing had 
given him, that he was an old acquaint- 
ance of his father, and that if Dick could 
make it convenient to come up to town 
and see him at his house in St. John’s 
Wood as soon as possible he should be 
very glad, as he had important business to 
communicate. 

Dick had now no engagements to inter- 
fere with his going, and accordingly he 
went to London. 

Saturday came round again: the week 
of disappointment and sorrow was draw- 
ing to an end. Mrs. Vernon was sitting 
in front of the fire; she had been hushing 
and rocking the baby to sleep in her arms, 
thinking of Dick far away in the big city 
and wondering what would be the first 
news she would receive. 

The postman! A letter from Dick! 

“Darling girl,—Old Lewis is a brick ; 
and, what is more, he is manager of the 
Ballad Concerts at St. Cosmo’s Hall. He 
has offered me an engagement for the 
winter. Only think of it — im 

He speaks awfully nicely about 
the dear old dad, though it seems they 
disagreed about something in the old 
days. We shall come up to London at 
once. We shall live in some jolly little 
house in Hampstead or Highgate. You 
were right, littke woman, after all—as 
usual—when you said: ‘ The night will 
soon pass!’ I am writing just this line 


coming 
London ! 
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to give you the good news. shall come 
down by the evening train!” 

That was a happy meeting, if ever there 
was happiness in this world. 

It was not long before 
Terrace was to let. 

Now that Dick’s future was more or less 
assured, he could take a less bitter view 
of the conduct of his former employers ; 
and, consequently, he determined to write 
explaining the facts as they occurred on 
the Sunday evening, and requesting them 
to make him the honourable reparation 
to which he was entitled. ‘The Chapter 
replied expressing their anxiety to do him 
justice, and regretting their undue haste 
in suspending him on evidence which they 
were glad to find was capable of another 
explanation than that which they had 
placed upon it. They went so far as to 
apologise to him for the pain and trouble 
they had caused him, and wished him 
success in his new career, which they 
could not help feeling would be more 
suitable to him. 

When it became known in St. Hilary 
that Mr. Vernon was definitely engaged in 
London for the Ballad Concerts at St. 
Cosmo’s Hall, it was astonishing what a 
large number of kind friends gathered 
round him all at once. 

There is a pretty little house in Hamp- 
stead, now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon, where the sun shines—even in 
December—brighter than it ever did 
St. Hilary. 

Old Mr. Vernon’s words had come true. 
Before the winter was over, all London 
was ringing with the praises of the new 
tenor. Dick was at ‘the top of the 
tree” ! 


10, Tapioca 





MR. HENRY 


HAT, is old Coxwell still 

alive!" people will exclaim 

when they begin to read your interview 
with me,” said the grand old aéronaut 


to me as we pulled our chairs up to the 
fire after a substantial lunch, and set about 
filling our pipes. 

““Very much alive, I should say, by the 
way you tackled that piece of beef just 


now,” I replied. 

‘‘ Yet my butcher tells me my teeth are 
not so good as they used to be, when I 
complain that his meat istough. ‘They’re 
a better set, I tell him, than I had when 
I seized the valve-rope in my teeth when 
we were over seven miles high, and 


Glaisher was lying insensible in the car of 


the ‘Mammoth,’” and the old manchuckled 
on recalling his apt retort. 

‘* By-the-bye, you were brought up as a 
dentist, were you not ?” 

‘* Certainly; and I followed my profes- 
sion for a number of years; in fact, after 
I took up ballooning as a regular business. 
I had made quite fifty ascents with one 
aéronaut and another — indeed, having 
from my boyhood always made a point 
of taking some part in every balloon ascent 
around London, even if it were only asa 

spe ctator—when my friends began to say, 

“If you are so keen on ballooning to 
the neglect of dentistry, and incur the 
risk of the dangers of ascending as a 
passenger with no profit to your pocket, 
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AT TOTTENHAM. 
why don’t you get a balloon of your own 
and be your ‘own captain °’” 

“Now do you think it is a good plan to 
let a boy follow his bent in the choice of 
a profession ?” I interpolated. 

‘““ Yes, when it is evidently a passion 
like that which possessed me from the 
first time I caught sight from our play- 
ground at Camberwell of Green’s balloon 
ascending from the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens.” 

‘‘And when did you yourself first ascend 
in a balloon, Mr. Coxwell ?” 

‘Nearly fifty-one years ago. Yes; it 
was in August 1844 when I ascended with 
Mr. Hampton from the White Conduit 
Gardens, Pentonville, and under the 
assumed name of ‘ Mr. Wells,’ for fear that 
- patients might resent being attended by 

‘balloonatic.’ We only travelled twenty- 
five miles ; but I shall never forget my first 
experience—even now, after having made 
more than a thousand ascents—of the 
enchantment of beholding the country 
spreading itself out like a carpet, and 
changing each second in form, hue, and 
dimensions in a manner quite inde- 
SC ribable.’ i 

‘““Of course, 
narrow squeaks °" 

‘A few,” he replied, with a significant 
ales “and very nearly the worst was 
when I ascended asa passenger along with 
Albert Smith and others in Gypson’s 


you must have had many 
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balloon from Vauxhall. It was in 1847. 
The sky had been threatening for some 
time before the hour fixed forthe ascent ; 
but it was thought we might go up and 
discharge the sixty pounds’ weight of fire- 
works in mid-air, and descend before the 
storm broke. So up we went. It was 
night-time, of course. I sat in the hoop. 
We got through the firework display— 
and very fine it was—all right at an 
altitude of about four thousand feet; 
but the loss of the weight of the pyro- 
technics sent us up far higher, occasioning 
a rush of gas from the safety-valve, which 
at once suggested to me the necessity of 
relieving the pressure by opening the 
upper valve, but other counsels prevailed. 
Suddenly what I expected happened. The 
balloon burst. Naturally we began to fall 
like a stone, and undoubtedly we should 
all have heen killed had I not, in spite of 
remonstrance, cut the cord which connects 
the neck part of the balloon with the 
hoop. At once the loose silk flew up- 
wards and became distended, converting 
the balloon into a kind of parachute, 
which acted so efficaciously that we 
descended in the Belgrave Road, with a 
terrible crash, it is true, but with whole 
bones. I believe it was this adventure, 
demonstrating the necessity of trusting to 
one’s own resources in the face of danger, 
which induced me to follow my friends’ 
advice, and start as an ‘air-captain,’ as 
the Germans express it, in a_ balloon 
acquired from Lieutenant Gale which I 
christened the ‘ Sylph.’ ” 

‘“* And what did you do with her?” 

‘After a few initial trips in England I 
took her to Brussels, to other towns in 
Belgium and Prussia, Hanover, Moravia, 
and Austria. I won’t bore you with any 
reminiscences beyond the difficulties of 
obtaining gas, the fret caused by official 
‘red-tapeism” generally, and the sen- 
sational effect I seemed to create by 
descending a Jacob’s rope-ladder from my 
car in order to light the fuse which would 
presently ignite the shells and fireworks 
suspended below, while the fact that the 
balloon was riddled on one occasion by 
bullets, on the suspicion that we were 
Danish spies, may interest you. Yet still 
another incident I remember, and that was 
the only ascent Mrs. Coxwell ever made. 
It was in Berlin in revolutionary times, 
when she generously sacrificed her inclin- 
ations in order to appease public feeling, 
which had been irritated by the official 
prohibition to allow me to demonstrate 


how a city could be bombarded from a 
balloon.” 


MORNING 
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‘* And now you return to Merrie England, 
I’m sure ?” 

‘** You are quite right. In the autumn 
of 1851 we bade adieu to Germany, where 
we had spent on the whole a very good 
time. And what did I find? Well, 
Charles Green was getting feeble, and 
Gale was dead, killed in his ascent from 
Bordeaux. His patron, Goulston, shortly 
after shared the same fate. Although it 
was the year after the first great Exhibition 
I determined to make more ascents this 
year than had been made during the last 
three or four seasons. I carried out my 
resolve, and pursued the same course 
during the subsequent year, and, indeed, 
every year till my last public ascent, 
June 17, 1885, the eve of Waterloo day. 
This last occasion made the twenty-sixth 
annual gala meeting which I had attended 
with my balloon at York, where I have 
had the honour of taking up a Lord 
Mayor. Curiously enough on this, my 
last ascent, the currents of air were such 
that the ‘ City of York’ made a complete 
circuit of the city after which she was 
named, and seemed to symbolise the com- 
pletion of the cycle of my own aéronautic 
career,” said he, evidently regretfully. 

‘** A balloon ascent has a great attraction 
for the people, I have always noticed,” | 
remarked presently. 

‘“* And so much so that they won’t be dis- 
appointed. I remember once in particular 
that I was unexpectedly advertised to 
ascend from the Globe Gardens in the 
Mile End Road. The only balloon I had 
at home was not completely revarnished, 
so that it leaked, and so much so that it 
would have been impossible for me to 
have gone up. My only course was to fix 
up an effigy of myself in the car; and, as 
the balloon was let go, I slipped away out 
of sight enveloped in a cloak and a pair of 
false whiskers. An angry and incensed 
crowd is not too nice, I can tell you. 
I recollect at the Foresters’ Féte at 
Leicester, in 1864, a story got about that 
I was palming off a smaller balloon than 
was my new balloon ‘Britannia.’ There 
were quite fifty thousand people present. 
Feeling was so high that they broke down 
every barrier, resisting the small body of 
police completely. 1 only just escaped 
with my life. As to my balloon, it was torn, 
and then burst. I may add, however, that 
a subscription was made, which pretty 
nearly compensated me.” 

‘‘ Of course, the most memorable event 
in your life was 

“The occasion of my ascent with 
Mr. Glaisher to the highest altitude ever 
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yet attained. I was up even higher than 
he was, for I was in the hoop. But that’s an 
old story, I am sick of talking about it.” 
‘“Never mind, as the children say, 
‘tell us it again.’” 
‘Well, then, a great meeting was held 


at Wolverhampton of the Committee of 


the British Association in 1862, where 
it was decided to make meteorological 
observations at as great an elevation 
as was possible. ‘They wanted my 
balloon ‘ Mars,’ but 1 demonstrated 
that its cubic capacity made it im- 
possible to attain the end desired. 
After a good deal of argument, I offered 
to build a brand new balloon when I heard 
that Mr. Glaisher would accompany me. 
This balloon, ‘The Mammoth,’ was 
made at Tottenham in 1862. It had 


a holding capacity of 93,000 cubic feet of 


gas. Mr. Glaisher and I 
many noteworthy ascents, some from the 
Crystal Palace, but the most remarkable 
was the record one from Wolverhampton 
on Sept. 5, 1862. We started at three 
minutes past one p.m. In thirty-seven 
minutes we were four miles high; the 
temperature was 8deg. ‘Ten minutes 
afterwards we were a mile higher, when 
the thermometer marked 34 deg. of frost. 
Shortly afterwards I found my breathing 
impeded. Mr. Glaisher could not see 


made together 


distinctly, and before long, when we were 


up 29,000 feet, he complained that his 
arms were pow erless. Presently he seemed 
to collapse. I was in the hoop, and 
as I regarded him I thought at the mo- 
ment that he had lain back to rest, but 
shortly I perceived that he was uncon- 
scious. | said ‘Do try, now do!’ I 
endeavoured to approach him, but could 
not, for insensibility was stealing over me. 
I made an effort to pull the valve, but my 
hands were frost-bitten. Seizing the cord, 
however, with my teeth, and dipping my 
head two or three times, I liberated 
sufficient gas to make the balloon take 
a downward course. The instruments 
showed that we had ascended 37,000 feet, 
or over seven miles—z.e., much higher 
than the loftiest mountain in the world. 
We descended all right near Ludlow.” 

The more often I hear this adventure 
recounted the more remarkable it strikes 
me. But to proceed. 

“It was always a pleasure to go with 
Mr. Glaisher, as he had absolutely no fear 
from his very first ascent. So safe did he 
feel himself that on some occasions he took 
his little son. We had a risky time of it next 
year. We started from the Crystal Palace. 
In thirteen minutes we were 10,000 feet 
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high, and an hour afterwards we had 
ascended 24,000 feet. ‘Then we descended. 
When we got out of the clouds we found 
ourselves in sight of Beachy Head and 
close to the sea. Not a moment was to be 
lost. We both set to work with the idea 
of turning the balloon into the parachute 
form. We shot down like an arrow, but 
we just escaped the sea.” 

**What is the worst 
got, Mr. Coxwell 7” 

‘*The one that put me on crutches. It 
was in this way. I took two young gentle- 
men, the Messrs. Pearson, of Lawton Hall, 
from Congleton in my balloon ‘ Mars’— 
which, by the way, had escaped destruc- 
tion by a fall of buildings at the Crystal 
Palace and the fire at the Camden Town 
goods station. We attempted to descend 
near Buxton. Misled by one of my 
passengers, who professed a local know- 
ledge, I found myself amongst a region 
of loose stone walls. These could not 
hold my grapple. ‘The result was that 
after charging three or four walls, the 
balloon was ripped up and the car was 
hurled to the ground filled with stones, 
which had fractured the skull of Mr. 
T. Pearson, broken Mr. A. Pearson’s 
forearm, and had cut and bruised me from 
head to foot, and contused my right thigh 
badly. I was laid up for a long time. 
Indeed, my friends regarded me as a 
permanent invalid. I know my wife used 
quite cheerfully to remark, ‘ Well, Henry, 
you can’t go up in those horrid balloons 
any more, that’s certain.’ But I did, for 
I made that high scientific ascent with 
Mr. Glaisher a year afterwards.” 

“Have you ever crossed 
Channel, Mr. Coxwell ?” 
refilled my pipe. 

‘‘No; but I was prepared to do so, had 
the wind permitted. Mr. Murray, an 
artist on the J/lustrated London News, 
with whom I had made more than 
one balloon voyage, informed me of 
Mr. (now Sir) William Ingram’s great 
wish to make the transit from a point 
somewhere on the Sussex coast as a more 
daring feat than had been previously 
made. Accordingly I had everything 
ready at Lewes, while Sir W illiam kept 
himself prepared to arrive whenever | 
should wire him. But the event never 
came off. I regretted that it was so 
more on Sir William’s account, as I knew 
from his great interest in ballooning that 
he would be greatly disappointed. First, 
the wind was contrary, though Mr. Murray 
in an excess of zeal insisted on mistaking 
the points of the compass, and created 


‘bump’ you ever 


over the 
I asked as I 
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‘ructions’ in consequence ; and secondly, 
news arrived that Colonel Burnaby had 
forestalled us by crossing from Dover, 
giving us therefore no kudos to gain.” * 

“What do you say as to the possibility 
of reaching the North Pole by balloons ?” 

**] was on one occasion approached on 
this subject,” Mr. Coxwell replied as he 
set his smoking-cap more firmly on his 
head. ‘‘ Commander Cheyne asked me if 
I could supply three balloons serviceable 
for employment during an Arctic summer. 
I replied that. I could do so, but I declined 
the responsibility, and for other reasons | 
took my name off the committee.” 

“I believe you thoroughly believe in 
balloonsasadjuncts to military operations ?” 

“Most certainly. For the last thirty 
years I have advocated their use. At the 
Crystal Palace, many years since, I gave 
an exhibition of their signalling capabilities 
by day and night. Their employment in 
reconnoitring is most important to my 
mind ; and in the history of British arms 
they might have averted more than one 
disaster, while I am convinced that they 
become a most potent arm in dropping 
projectiles and explosives on besieged 
cities. 

“In 1863 I sufficiently stirred the mili- 
tary authorities as to permit me to give 
experiments at Aldershot and at Woolwich 
Arsenal with captive balloons. After a 
time a balloon corps was formed, but it 
was permitted to buy its experience by 
many failures, which might have been 
averted if professional instruction had 
been engaged. Goaded to action by the 


*About this period Mr. Alderman Deck, of 
Cambridge, was also disappointed as to a Channel 
trip. 
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Press, the Government did at length send 
balloons to the Soudan, but, alas! too 
late.” 

“* | suppose you are so wedded to balloons 
that you look rather askance on flying- 
machines ?” 

“Do you refer to Mr. Lilienthal’s 
attempts? If so I should say that his are 
decidedly experiments which show an 
advance in aérial navigation. Indeed, if 
sufficient motive power could give suf- 
ficient animation to his wings and tail, he 
might soar instead of gliding downwards 
from off a hilltop. At present his is 
nothing more than a modified parachute.” 

‘“* But suppose a machine were started 
and given a lift up, say on a railway line, 
and was furnished with great aéroplanes 
and screws, what then?” 

‘“*I should still maintain that when 
the impetus was exhausted the machine 
would fall for want of motive power. 
I gave my views in the Contemporary 
Magazine some time ago. The interest- 
ing contrivance ef Mr. Thomas Moy, 
quite twenty years back, which met 
Mr. Fred Brearey's approval, introduced 
the employment of the tramway and 
aéroplane, so that the latest idea is 
not new. To solve the riddle of aérial 
flight, I believe we must discover some 
mechanical means, not cumbrous or rigid, 
some means by which the air must be 
struck by propellers working with more 
or less rapidity, similarly to the wings 
of a bird. At the same time, I do not 
despair of the air being ultimately 
navigated, and I should be one of the 
first to rejoice when the problem is solved, 
even if it should relegate balloons to the 
limbo of the Past.”"—T. Hanson Lewis. 
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*“‘ Be tender, but beware, 


She ’s frolicsome as fair.” 
FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
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MR. C. H. WILSON, M.P., AND HULL. 


N walking about the docks of Hull— 
] to which, it may be said, one is at 
once led by any of the main roads in the 
town—the observant stranger cannot but 
notice the large number of fine steam- 
ships with red funnels and green hulls. 
“They ’re Wilson’s parrots,” a bystander 
will probably reply, if inquiry is made of 
him, in tones indicating great surprise that 
anyone should need to be informed of so 
obvious a fact. For ‘“‘ Wilson’s parrots” 
are the most important things from the 
bread -and-butter point of view in this 
great town, to which their steam voices 
tell a story of an increasing amount of 
work and wages. Mr. C. H. Wilson may 
have always been associated in your mind 
with the town, which used to be on the 
river Hull, and is now mostly on the 


Humber; but until you see the flags of 


the firm flying from innumerable mast- 
heads you do not realise the true signifi- 
cance of their association. You then 
learn without astonishment that in one 
week every third ship due at the port has 
belonged to Messrs. Thomas Wilson and 
Sons, that at times 5000 men are em- 
ployed in loading and unloading their 
vessels, and that in their offices close to 
the docks about 500 clerks are employed. 
And you are no longer surprised that Mr. 
C. H. Wilson, M.P., as head of this firm, 
should have obtained a position of per- 
sonal supremacy even in a community of 
Over 200,000 people. 

There have been many famous ship- 
owners in the long history of Hull. But 
to find a parallel to the position of the 
Wilsons in the nineteenth century we have 
to go back to the fourteenth century, when 
the family of the De la Poles were laying the 
foundations of their greatness by the ships 
which they sailed from Hull. The parallel is, 
indeed, rather a remarkable one. William 
de la Pole, like Thomas Wilson, started 
with one small ship, and both died, fairly 
wealthy for their time, leaving three sons, 
who were destined to become the largest 
private ship-owners of their generation. 
Richard, William, and John de la Pole 


converted the wealth of their father into 
affluence beyond the dreams of his avarice 
by the success with which, in their well- 
built and heavily armed vessels, they defied 
the privateers that were at that time the 
terror of English trade. David, Charles, 
and Arthur Wilson extended the power of 
their firm beyond the greatest ambition of 
its founder by the energy and skill with 
which they superseded the old sailing- 
vessels by the new steam-ships. John de 
la Pole retired from the business at a com- 
paratively early period, leaving his two 
brothers to reap the full reward of their 
enterprise. David Wilson gave up his 
partnership in 1867, leaving Charles and 
Arthur to reap the ever-increasing pro- 
sperity of the firm. Finally, one of the 
two brothers De la Pole found favour at 
the Court, and in his own splendid mansion 
entertained royalty. Truly must the Wilsons 
appear to the people of Hull as the De la 
Poles of the nineteenth century ! 

Opinion in Hull is by no means 
unanimous on the subject of the rise of 
the Wilsons. By some it is attributed to 
pluck, energy, shrewdness—to an excep- 
tional combination, in fact, of the best 
business qualities ; by others it is explained 
simply by sheer luck, the stars in their 
courses fighting for the ships which bore 
the Wilson colours. ‘Truly destiny seems 
to have marked out the family as the De 
la Poles of the Hull of our own day. To 
begin with, the late Thomas Wilson was 
able quite early in his career to amalga- 
mate his business interests with what were 
sixty years ago two of the most influential 
ship-owners of the port. About forty years 
ago, when the Wilsons had just discovered 
for themselves the great possibilities of 
steam, they were threatened .with the 
competition of the North of Europe Steam 
Navigation Company ; but in some inscrut- 
able way they were able to persuade the 
directors to hand over the working of the 
company’s ships to their firm. In three 
years the company went into liquidation, 
owing to losses at other ports, and the 
Wilsons gained its Hull trade. Another 
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dangerous rival, Mr. Zachary Pearson, 
came to grief in consequence of the down- 
fall of Messrs. Overend and Gurney. A 
few years ago Messrs. Wilson, Sons, and 
Co. were able to buy up the fleet and the 
trade of another old firm in Hull, and were 
thus left in undisputed leadership of the 
commerce of the port. 
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been established five years before. The 
Humber Dock was finished in 1809, and 
twenty years later the Junction Dock, 
which, as another result of a_ royal 
visit, was subsequently rechristened the 
** Prince’s.” These three docks, with their 
several basins, cause the oldest part of the 
town to be surrounded by water, and in 


TOWN HALL, HULL. 


When Mr. C. H. Wilson entered his 
father’s business Hull had five docks with 
a space of about fifty acres; it now has 
ten, with an area of nearly one hundred 
and fifty acres. These figures may be said 
to measure the commercial development of 
the town in which Mr. Wilson has taken so 
large a share. The oldest dock, which is 
now called the ‘‘ Queen’s,” was opened in 
1778, the Hull Dock Company having 


referring to 


this part you will often hear 
people speak of it as “in the docks.” On 


this island are Whitefriargate, still the 
principal street of Hull, and High Street, 
now given over entirely to trade, but at one 
time the abode of the wealthiest people of 
the town. Among the_ mansions still 
standing in this long narrow street by the 
waterside is that in which Wilberforce, 
the emancipator, was born. It is built inan 
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old Dutch style, with a tower in the centre, 
and has a fine pillared entrance-gate, now 
decorated, unhappily, with the names of 
the firms having offices within. Wilber- 
force House was originally the residence 
of Sir John Lister, a merchant prince of 
Hull in the time of Charles I., whom he 
entertained within its walls. It is rather a 
matter of reproach to Hull, I think, that 
such a fine old historic residence should 
be let out as offices, and, consequently, 
not to be seen by the public; yet the fine 
stone column close to Whitefriargate Bridge 
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still existing, apparently of the same period: 
one of them, having the sign of ‘‘ The 
King’s Head,” was once the leading inn 
in the town. It is worth while struggling 
along the narrow street, through which 
heavy wagons and drays are constantly 
passing, to see these old dwellings, whose 
quaintness is greatly emphasised by the 
grain-elevators and. other tall buildings 
which they now have for neighbours. The 
antiquarian could, in fact, spend many 
pleasant hours “‘ within the Docks.” Holy 
Trinity, now the cathedral church of Hull, 


SEAMEN’S ORPHANS’ HOME, SPRINGBANK, HULL. 


would suggest that the people of Hull 
are not indifferent to the memory of 
the statesman who represented them in 
Parliament for so many years. That was 
erected a good many years ago, how- 
ever. It would be a fitting thing for 
the present generation of townsmen to 
place fresh flowers on Wilberforce’s 
grave, so to speak, by putting his house 
in the trust and under the protection of 
the town. 

Another old house in High Street is 
traditionally believed to have been the 
residence of some members of the De 
la Pole family —a long building, with 
overhanging storeys and curious wood- 
carvings. ‘There are several other structures 


and St. Mary’s, the Trinity House, a 
number of hospitals or almshouses, and 
several other survivals of old Hull would 


be full of interest to him. One of these 
old streets, by-the-way, is called ‘‘ The 
Land of Green Ginger,” and the origin of 
this name is a standing puzzle to local 
students of ancient lore. According to 
one version, a German landgrave resided 
in a mansion at the end of this street, 
which at that time was a rustic lane. 
‘* Landgrave Ganger” came into use as a 
description of the walk to this dignitary’s 
house, and in course of time it became 
‘“‘Land of Green Ginger”! Up to the 
present, Hull has had to content itself 
with this explanation. 
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One needs to make the acquaintance of 
the old town in order to fully realise the 
growth of Hull in the era of the Wilson 
line. This era might be said to begin 
with the opening of the Railway Dock 
in 1846, and the Victoria Dock four years 
later. The Railway Dock is almost entirely 
monopolised by vessels of the Wilson line. 
Messrs. Wilson’s offices—a fine building of 
two storeys—are close to this dock, and a 
walk through them is suggestive both of 
the extensive business of the firm and of 
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its admirable management. The two 
floors are divided into a number of com- 
partments, each with its quota of busy 
clerks bearing the names of the numerous 
ports to which Messrs. Wilson’s ships are 
sent. Hamburg, Gothenburg, Christiania, 
Copenhagen, and the Baltic ports are, of 
course, the most important centres of their 
trade. But the screech of ‘‘ Wilson’s 
parrots” are now heard more or less 
frequently in harbours as far from each 
other as New York and Melbourne, 
Odessa and Bombay, Venice and Buenos 
Ayres. Through these spacious rooms 
there is a constant stream of people— 
inquirers as to routes, fares, etc., pass- 
engers about to embark, captains and 
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stewards calling for instructions, Customs” 
House emissaries obtaining official inform- 
ation, etc. 

The Wilson fleet now numbers eighty- 
five vessels, varying in tonnage from 4604 
to 487. About thirty have a tonnage of 
over 2000 apiece. The largest and newest 
vessels are employed in the rapidly devel- 
oping trade with the United States, such 
as the Francisco (4604), the Buffalo (4431), 
and the Ohio (4100). These vessels are 
berthed in Hull’s newest dock — the 


Puviv by 2. Uisen. 
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Alexandra—at the extreme east of the 
town. Walking from the Old Harbour 
you pass on the way the Victoria Docks, 
and the timbers and ponds of Earle’s Ship- 
building Yards, where most of the Wilson 
vessels have been built. The width of 
the roadway, the space on which great 
industries are carried on, are in striking 
contrast with the crowding of buildings on 
the narrow area of the Old Town. 

On the western side of the Old Town is 
the Albert Dock, which contains over 
twenty-four acres and cost a_ million 
sterling. It was opened by the Prince of 
Wales in 1869, after eight years had been 
spent in its construction. In so large a 
dock craft of various sizes and kinds are 
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always to be found, and the merchandise 
loaded and unloaded here comprises coal, 
grain, and fish. One corner of the dock 
is reserved for fishing-boats, which are 
thus brought close to the large wholesale 
fish-market and the ice-houses. Hull’s 
fishing industry developed as the whaling 
trade declined. Of the perilous expe- 
ditions to the northern seas which were a 
source of so much wealth in the early part 
of the century a few old seamen in Hull 
can still tell strange yarns, and a number 
of gateways in the old parts of the town 
made of whales’ jawbones help to give 
veracity to their narratives. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, as one of the directors 
of the Hull Dock Company, has always 
taken the keenest interest in the improve- 
ment of the port, and it is largely owing to 
his great energy and powerful influence, I 
was told, that in the last quarter of a 
century so much has been accomplished. 
The offices of the company, in their fine 
site and splendid architecture, symbolise 
the part which it has played in the 
progress of the town. Erected twenty- 
five years on a triangular site close to 
Whitefriargate Bridge and in full view of the 
Queen’s and Prince’s Docks and of several 


important thoroughfares, the building is 
still the finest of modern date in Hull. 
If you leave the docks and the neigh- 


bourhood of the docks, making your way 
through the town to one of the three 
principal highways—which bear the names 
of Beverley, Holderness, and Anlaby 
Roads, and ‘lead to its villadom and then 
to the country—there is little to re- 
mind you of Mr. C. H. Wilson’s person- 
ality. He has not given Hull a park 
like Mr. Zachary Pearson nor a free 
library like Sir James Reckitt. His 
benevolence has been content to express 
itself in giving aid to existing institutions 
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rather than in devising and carrying out 
new projects for the welfare of some par- 
ticular class or for the community as a 
whole. Thus, in conjunction with his 
brother Arthur, Mr. Wilson undertook the 
cost of a new wing of the Seamen’s and 
General Orphan Asylum at Spring Bank. 
To Holy Trinity he gave a mission-hall in 
Posterngate for the special use of seamen, 
and towards the cost of new churches and 
chapels generally he has made large con- 
tributions. But it is evident that the 
personal popularity which, in spite of the 
recent dock strike, renders his position as 
member of Parliament for West Hull 
absolutely unassailable, proceeds rather 
from appreciation of the vigour and power 
of his character and their value to the 
commercial interests of the town than from 
the extent or variety of his eleemosynary 
works. 

The merchants of Hull no longer live 
in the town from which they derive their 
riches, and it is to be feared that, in this 
respect, the Wilsons—from the town’s 
point of view—have set them a bad 
example. For many years Mr. C. H. 
Wilson resided in a modest house at Cot- 
tingham, the first station on the line from 
Hull to Scarborough. But in 1875, by 
which time the two brothers had in one 
year divided profits amounting to several 
hundred thousand pounds—Mr. Wilson 
purchased the historic Warter Priory estate, 
near Pocklington, from Lord Muncaster. 
As its name indicates, this old mansion was 
originally a monastery, and with its park 
of 300 acres it was long regarded as one 
of the finest ancestral residences in the 
East Riding. Mr. Wilson never wearies 
of coming to Hull in response to the 
calls of business, but to Warter Priory he 
always returns in search of pleasure and 
repose. FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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HER THIN, NERVOUS HANDS HELD A ROLL OF MANUSCRIPT— 
IT COULD NOT KEEP THEM STILL. 


See “‘ And so the Story Ends.” 
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STORY ENDS.’ 


By JACQUES DE BOYS. 


But now no passion is left to tell, 

There comes no thrill from your hand’s warm touch. 
am HEN—I am to understand—that 

you decline to help me any more ?” 
She spoke in a low voice, hoping he would 
not detect the quiver in it, but to herself 
it was painfully audible. She was stand- 
ing full in the light of the setting sun, 
her dark hair bathed in its golden gleams, 
her sweet mouth tremulous, her eyes full 
of fire—and tears; a tall, slight figure, 
clad in clinging folds of softest black. 
Her thin, nervous hands held a roll of 
manuscript—but it could not keep them 
still. 

The man was standing with his back 
towards her; his arms folded, and his eyes 
staring fixedly—at nothing in particular. 
Yet the scene before him was beautiful : 
red-gold fir-stems, crowned with deepest 
green; purple heather and yellow gorse 
mingling with feathery bracken, and stretch- 
ing far as the eye could reach, to the very 
feet of the deep-blue hills, behind which 
the ruddy sun was sinking to his rest. 
But he was not imaginative, and minds 
like his can only think of or see one thing 
at a time. 

As he neither moved nor answered, she 

repeated her question. 
“Yes,” came quietly, but distinctly from 
him. Then a silence fell. The woman 
heard only the sparrows quarrelling in the 
eaves, though the man was breathing 
heavily, in quick, short gasps. Neither 
moved—but the manuscript in her hands 
bore the marks of that silence to its dying 
day. 

“Will you not tell me why—you have 
come to this—sudden resolve?” She 
advanced a step, involuntarily ; then, 
recollecting herself, retreated quickly. 

‘*No,” came from him at once. 

She started as if a bullet had struck her. 

“You are courteous—but then, you 
probably consider yourself a_ privileged 
person? You should remember, though, 
you are my collaborator no longer.” She 
spoke with a gentle effort at gaicty. He 
faced round as if he were on parade; 


anyone seeing him would have taken him 
for what he was—a soldier. 

‘“*I] beg your pardon.” His voice was 
gentle and musical, though there was a 
curious hoarse tremor in it. ‘I have not 
your gift of language, and ‘ yes’ and ‘ no’ 
seemed to me—to meet the case best. I 
cannot explain further. I am sorry, but—I 
cannot help you any more. Will you be 
generous—and let me go?” 

She met his gaze with an angry gleam 
in her grey eyes. He was the first to turn 
away; at least, he suddenly passed his 
hand before his eyes, as if the light in hers 
had blinded him. But their fire went 
quickly out, and a sad, resigned look came 
instead as she went up to him and laid a 
light hand on his sleeve. He started. 


She dropped her hand and sighed. 
“Ah,” she said; ‘‘I think I see now. 
Forgive me, I have been very blind.” 


He 


looked at her with a sort of vague alarm. 

“It’s the old story. I bore you! Iam 
not surprised. F am only vexed with 
myself for not seeing it before. Men like 
you, with an interesting profession, grow 
weary of—mere commonplace intercourse 
and drudgery. What has been a pleasure 
to me and a gain has bored you to extinc- 
tion.” He winced and moved restlessly. 

“Well, my friend, I cannot think how I 
shall get on without you; your practical 
knowledge of the world, your common- 
sense, and judgment have been an 
immense help to me.” She smiled 
bravely. 

*“‘Ah, well! I am not going to bore you 
with self-pity. It does not matter to any- 
one but myself, and I have had a very 
happy time”—extending both hands to 
him—‘‘ and—I am very grateful for all 
you have done. You believe that, don’t 
you?” 

‘I don’t see what there is to be grateful 
for, really. I always told you you were a 
bit sentimental, did I not?” He spoke in 
the tone one uses to a child—a child one 
loves. But he did not take her hands, so 
they fell listlessly to her sides. Yet some- 
thing in his tone pleased her. Wheels 
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could be heard on the gravel, and a servant 
entering, announced “ Captain Germaine’s 
cart.” 

“It is useless asking you to stop to 
dinner, then? Jack complains he never 
sees you now.” 

“T am afraid I can’t wait: as it is, I 
shall scarcely get back in time for mess. 
Give Jack my love, and tell him he must 
come and spend a couple of days—Satur- 
day till Monday—with me. He'll like 
Aldershot.” There was an awkward 
pause ; he had spoken rather nervously, 
and now he walked about restlessly, 
tugging furiously at the ends of his 
moustache, and turning very red the 
while. 

“TI—I want you—I mean I don’t want 
you to think—the reason is what you 
said——” 

“What did I 
remember. 
forgive me.” 

“You said—it was because I was— 
bored. It’s not that.” Suddenly pulling 
up in front of her, and looking something 
like a wild animalat bay. ‘‘Can’t you give 
a man credit for—some better_reason ?” 

“T thought that a very good one; at 
any rate, it is generally a man’s reason 
for escaping monotony, don’t you think ?” 

“It may be—you know men well, no 
doubt—but it was not my reason.” 


say? I really can’t 
I spoke hastily. You must 


“No?” puckering her brows inquir- 


ingly. ‘‘Too busy, perhaps?” looking 
up with a smile, half pathetic, half 
humorous. 

He caught the infection of the smile, 
but only for a moment, then he looked 
into her face almost sternly. ‘‘ Have it 
that way if you like. I certainly am busy, 
but ”—bluntly, and as if forced to speak 
against his will—‘‘that is not my reason. 
I shall never tell you, but—I thought ”—he 
said the next words so low, she scarcely 
heard them—‘ you might have known it.” 

“IT don’t see how. I am not good at 
conundrums. I will only ask one question. 
Is it a good reason ?” 

“7 think you would say so—if you knew 
a 
“Then,” brightly, “I have nothing 
more to say. I have perfect reliance on 
your judgment.” 

*‘] wish you would not over-rate me. 
You will soon find out your mistake.” 

“Shall I? Well, I must not keep 
you—good-bye!” He held her proffered 
hand a moment without speaking, and 
then was gone. She watched him drive 
away, then thoughtfully took up the 
manuscript from a table, with a heavy 
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sigh. “I am afraid I worried him a good 
deal. He looks ill—thin—and his hand 
was so cold too. He never said good- 
bye, either, but then he always is odd. 
How selfish Iam! _ I daresay he has some 
family trouble that he can’t talk about. | 
don’t suppose it has anything to do with 
me at all. He always was a man of few 
words. That was why he wrote so well— 
he always gave me the right word, so pat 
and terse. No! I shall never be able to 
write without him. My editors will soon 
detect a falling off. Well, I can but try, 
and fail. It was useless to tell him of this 
offer from the publishers. I did not want 
to hamper him when his mind was made 
up; but it is a splendid offer—almost a 
fortune for me. I wish they’d given me 
more time—it will be such a grind—all 
alone. It is fortunate I am so strong, 
nothing hurts me.” 
% ca * * 

“Jack!” a faint, low voice breathed 
tremulously, but it was instantly heard. 

“Yes, my darling, Iam here. What is 
it—a drink ?” 

And Jack Waring leant over the little 
white, wasted face, which looked so 
strangely small in its frame of white 
pillow and sheets. He held a glass to 
her parched lips, but she shook her head. 

“No, not that—I want you to do some- 
thing else—please.” 

“To the whole of my kingdom, dear 
one!” 

“TI want—to see Captain Germaine. 
Do you think he would come?” 

“Certainly. Why not? He came the 
other day to ask after you. He had been 
away—only just heard you were ill. I 
forgot to tell you: it was one of your bad 
days.” 

‘Did he seem sorry ?” 

**T should rather think he did, when I 
told him what a near shave you had had. 
He’s a queer chap—he doesn’t waste 
much breath on words, but he looked as 
if he was going to cry. To tell the truth, 
I never thought he had so much feeling.” 

“Oh, Iam glad! Do you know, Jack, 
I thought he would not care at all. As he 
said he wouldn’t—I mean he couldn’t— 
help me with my writings any more.” 

** Just like him—never did know his own 
mind for two minutes together.” 

‘I don’t think it was that. You mustn't 
be hard on him. He is very reserved, 
and, I think, feels more than he says.” 

“He might do that and not feel a 
feather’s weight.” 

“Well, Jack, you needn’t talk. You are 
not a man of many words either—and—yet, 








I suppose—you feel a little bit sorry for me, 
don’t you ?” 

Jack’s answer was a silent embrace. 

“« Jack !”"—the feeble voice breathed his 
name again. 

‘“* Well, dear.” 

“‘Am I going to get better ?” 

‘* Of course ; why, you ave better.” 

“Am I? I must have been very bad 
then, for I don’t feel much better.” 

‘Getting well is always harder work 
than getting ill, I fancy.” 

“Was I delirious ?” 

“* Rather.” 

‘“‘ Did I talk much nonsense ?” 

“Oh dear no! Only Greek—at least, it 
was to me. You were in such a state 
about your novel. Poor little girl! It was 
hard lines.” 

‘“* Ah, that’s what I want to see Captain 
Germaine about. I think he couldn’t 
refuse to help me now. It was _half- 
finished, you see, when I fell ill, and there 
is just another month to do it in.” A 
pause. “ Do you think I shall be well in 
a fortnight ?” 

“Well, no, dear, I should hardly think 
so—rheumatic fever and influenza together, 
bad things to shake off. You are not silly 
enough to think of finishing that thing 
yourself, eh ?” 

“TI suppose I mustn’t, but oh, Jack, it 
would pay for all this illness! How I could 
be so wicked as to get ill, just as that bank 
broke ” 

“‘Hush, dear child, don’t worry about 
it for God’s sake, or you will never get 
well. Trust me—I’ll soon make it up 
again. Now,” he rose as he spoke, “‘ you 
want me to get hold of Germaine, don’t 
you? Well, I’1l write to him at once, so 
don’t you bother your poor little pate. 
He’ll come right enough.” He bent 
down, and put a cool hand on her hot 
brow. ‘‘ Now, will my darling try to sleep a 
bit while I write ? and then I willread to her.” 

‘“‘Oh, Jack, how good yeu are! I only 
wish you could write as well as you can 
nurse, and then I needn’t bother him.” 

“‘T wish I could, dear, but you see even 
your incomparable husband is not quite 
perfect. It wouldn’t do for the pair of us 
to be geniuses—sure to end in ‘wigs on 
the green,’ eh, dear old girl ?” 

% % # * 

“You will find her very much altered, I 
fear. I see her every day, and yet it is a 
shock tome. She is nof getting on very 
fast either. She worries herself a lot over 
this unfinished story, which I believe caused 
her illness—she took no care of herself.” 
Jack Waring said this, as he and Captain 
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Germaine stood talking in the now gloomy 
drawing-room, which the latter had never 
entered since that sunset glow had bathed 
him and her in its golden light. It hada 
forsaken look now. ‘The rain was beating 
against the windows, and the fire was 
burning sluggishly. There were no flowers, 
only a few palms and ferns drooping and 
dying for lack of water. The chairs, 
tables, books, everything seemed pleading 
for the touch of a vanished hand. The 
piano, at’ which he and she had so often 
sung to the half somnolent Jack, was 
closed and the music put away—all but 
one tattered copy of Mendelssohn’s “‘ O 
wert thou in the cold blast!” which the 
housemaid evidently thought too torn to 
trouble about. Germaine shivered and 
drew a long breath before he managed to 
speak. ‘“ But Mrs. Waring is really better, 
is she not ?” 

“Oh, yes! she is better, but the heart 
is very weak—that confounded influenza 
on the top of the other illness is no joke. 
So I need not tell you, old fellow, not to 
let her tire herself talking.” 

“Do you think I’d better see her 
to-day? I’m a rough, blundering sort of 
chap, as you know, and I might make 
matters worse.” 

“‘ Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all! 
Her heart is set on seeing you; she wants 
you to do something about this blessed 
story—so promise anything, there’s a 
good fellow, only to pacify her.” 

“* But I can’t help her—that’s just what 
I can’t do. Do I look like a writing 
sort?” He drew himself up to his full 
height a little proudly as he spoke. “I 
can do sentry-go and that style of thing 
well enough, but that’s about all! Why, 
she wrote it all herself; I was a sort of 
slang dictionary.” 

“I daresay; but you see the slang— 
soldier's slang—was just what you could 
give her, and I couldn’t. She got great 
kudos for her men’s talk, and she says it 
was all your doing. So come along—don’t 
make any more bones about it. I declare 
you look as I should do—under fire!” 

Captain Germaine bit his moustache, 
but said nothing more. His face hada 
set look, and his eyes shone rather fiercely, 
as with his heavy, measured steps he 
followed Jack Waring’s lighter tread up- 
stairs and down a dim corridor to Mrs. 
Waring’s room. She was anxiously await- 
ing them, propped up with pillows, amid a 
pretty mass of white frills and pink eider- 
down, which only enhanced the pallor of 
her face, just as the great black pupils 
obscured the grey of her beautiful eyes. 
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‘‘ Here is Captain Germaine, dear; he 
has obeyed orders, you see, with a soldier’s 
promptitude.” Jack spoke gaily as he led 
the way, followed slowly by Germaine, 
who, with crimsoned face, and even more 
than his usual awkwardness, came reluct- 
antly forward. He had never in his life 
been in a woman’s sick-room before, and 
his shyness was painfully visible to Mrs. 
Waring. 

“It is very, very good of you to come!” 
she said as she held out a hand, smiling so 
brightly that the big shy man forgot his 
bigness and his shyness. Jack placed a 
chair near the bed. 

‘Sit down, old fellow, and don’t let her 
talk any more than you can help. I shall 
come for you in ten minutes,” and with 
that he stole quietly from the room. 

Germaine did as he was bid, holding the 
small thin hand in his for one brief 
moment only, but in that moment the 
touch of those hot, nerveless fingers 
sent a sharp pain pulsing through him. 
‘* How nice and cool your hands are!” 
she said, as she withdrew hers gently. 
‘Mine are so hot now, not very nice to 
touch, I fear.” 

“But you are getting better, you will 
soon be all right again?” This he said, 
turning his head away, for he could not 
gaze unmoved on the small head, shorn of 
its dark coils, and the shrunken, worn 
features. 

“‘ Nurse s 
to-morrow, 


says every day I am to get up 


but when to-morrow comes I 
am lazy, and prefer lying still. Now, 
please, I don’t want to taik about myself, 
though I want you to do something for 
me—something you said you’d never do. 
Isn’t that like a woman ?” 

Once again that sweet low voice was 
pleading in his ear, and he was only a 
poor weak mortal, after all. Besides, he 
remembered what Jack had said, and—he 
saw what Jack, perhaps, did not see—the 
fatal writing on her brow. He had seen 
death too often to have any doubt. His 
mouth was so dry he could scarcely 
articulate; and that sharp thrill of pain 
went through him as he spoke. He hardly 
recognised his own voice. we will do 
anything in the world for you,” he said, 
and the passionate ring in his deep tones 
astonished him. She did not notice it. 
She lay with a strange calm in her eyes, 
for she felt sure he would help her now. 

“Thank you,” she said faintly. “I 
knew you would. I feel I am asking a 
great deal—but it is for Jack’s sake now.” 

There was a pause. He sat, nervously 
sliding his signet ring up and down his 
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finger ; an old trick, when deeply moved. 
But he never forgot the pattern of that 
wall-paper facing him, though often in 
the after days he could not recall her face. 

‘“‘T have a story to finish by next month,’ 
she went on breathlessly, as if dreading 
interruption. ‘I’ve been paid half 
already. Perhaps you don’t know we are 
not very well off now? Jack has lost all 
his savings. The bank broke, and, you see, 
I’ve been a terrible expense all these 
weeks.” She stopped, panting. ‘That 
glass, please!” His hand shook so, he 
wondered how she drank. ‘Thank you. 
Don’t be frightened; it’s only weakness. 
Now—I want you, please—to finish that 
story for me. It’s quite easy. I’ve 
sketched out the plot. Say ‘ Yes,’ please.” 
She was looking at him earnestly and 
pleadingly, he felt ; but there was a strange 
mist before his eyes, and a string seemed 
tight across his throat. He rose pre- 
cipitately and walked to the window. She 
watched him feverishly. ‘‘Say ‘ Yes,’ 
please,” she pleaded. He turned; his 
eyes were red; he had rubbed his coat- 
sleeve roughly over them. 

“IT would say ‘ Yes’ if I could—you 
must know that; but I cannot write, 
indeed I cannot—at least, without you!” 

“I will help you if—if—I get better. 
A month is a long time. Only say you 
will try, for Jack’s sake.” 

“I will try. Will that content you?” 
His voice was hoarse, and his breath came 
heavily. 

“Indeed it will! Give me your hand. 
And now—I fear you must go—I am so 
absurdly weak.” She held his hand fast 
between hers. ‘‘ Oh, how nice and cool 
your hand is!” Then she lay back and 
closed her eyes. He grew alarmed, and 
looked anxiously for a bell. ‘‘ Don’t go— 
yet—I want to say something more. Don’t 
tell Jack—it will do no good, but I—I— 
am not going to get any better. I read it 
in the doctors face, and I heard the 
nurses talking. It’s my heart, I feel it. 
Don’t look like that—it is kind of you to 
mind—but—I want you—to take care of 
Jack—will you? He will need it, poor 
boy! I know you like me a little s 

“A little! O God!” He had forgotten 
everything ; he only knew that the woman 
he loved so hopelessly, so passionately, 
was speaking the truth—the awful, ghastly 
truth. All his self-control vanished, 
deserted him in this his direst need as he 
knelt and laid his head on the little burn- 
ing hands, not knowing much, nor caring 
at all what he did. One great sob broke 
from him. 

















‘* Please—please—don’t—Oh, don’t—I 
cannot bear it—it hurts Her voice 
was faint and broken. At the sound reason 
resumed her sway. There fell acalm, like 
the centre of a cyclone. He rose, remorse 
sweeping over him, as his eyes fell upon 
her face, so full of sympathy and pain. 
All sympathy is pain. 

“Forgive me; I am a selfish brute, but 
God knows I would have spared you this,” 
he said hoarsely, his tongue cleaving to 
his mouth. ‘“‘I—I was—off guard—for 
once.” 

She did not answer, but she held out 
her hand. He took it, bent down, and 
touched it with his lips; then went on 
rapidly: ‘‘ You know now why I could not 
tell you my reason. I hoped never to be 
base enough to tell you—but—can you 
forgive me?” 

She understood at last, but her strength 
was nearly spent. A hot flush dyed her 
cheek and brow, and her breath came 
fitfully. She could only whisper : “‘ Forgive 
you? It—it is an honour—the greatest— 
to me. I am not worthy. Oh! how I 
must have hurt you so often, not know- 
ing!” She held out her hands. ‘“ Kiss 
me,” she said. He hesitated a moment— 
all the blood seemed to leave his heart. 
At last he stooped and just touched her 
forehead with his lips, reverently, as one 
might kiss a dead mother. All passion 
had died within him. ‘“ Be good to my 
poor Jack. God bless you!” That was 
all. He remembered nothing more. It 
was all like a dream. Alone in his hut, 
he wondered how he got there. 

All night he slept soundly, for he was 
strong and healthy, and not given to 
self-dissection. But when he woke and 
caught sight of a manuscript lying on 
his table, he felt like a man who has had 
a bad spill in the hunting-field, for he 
dimly remembered Jack putting it into 
his hand. 





* * + * 
Many days of routine went by. Thrice 
blessed routine !—‘‘ balm of hurt minds” 


by day, as sleep is by night. Germaine 
could work, for he loved his work; he 
could also sleep, as a tired dog sleeps, 
but he could not write a line. The days 
slipped into a week, the week into a fort- 
night, and yet he could not write. Short 
notes came from Jack Waring: “ Better,” 
or “ Not so well.” ‘She sends love, and 
hopes you are getting on with the story— 
hopes to be able to help you soon,” etc. 

O God! was ever a poor man thus 
tortured! Gladly would he give all he 
had—his health, his career—to save her 
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one pang or, he thought so, at any rate, 
to obey her last behest; but, alas! this 
was beyond his power—he could not 
write. Yet the plot was sketched out— 
there was a love scene, ay, and a parting, 
renunciation, death ; surely he, like many 
men of his simple stamp, knew what it was 
to feel all this, and perhaps that was why 
he could not write it. When there is a 
holy of holies in a man’s heart, it is 
always veiled. Many a weary hour had 
he sat, at night, with her dear manuscript 
before him, despair gnawing at his heart. 
Many a line had he written, only to blot 
it out, before the garish day should laugh 
him to scorn. 
One night, nearly three weeks after that 
last farewell, he was sitting staring hope- 
lessly at the paper, conscious that Time 
was pitiless, and that he must bestir him- 
self now, or break his promise to the 
dying. At last his head dropped on his 
hands, and he groaned aloud, ‘“‘O God!” 
He may have prayed—if every earnest wish 
is prayer. Then, tired out by a long field- 
day, he dozed off and dreamed a dream. 
He was once more in that room—her 
room: he knew it by that curious wall- 
pattern. She was lying just as he had last 
seen her, except that a radiant happiness 
shone on her face. He was sitting beside her 
at a table, writing, and she was dictating to 
him. It was all so easy now he was with 
her again: their ideas flowed in harmony, 
and they sparred over them as of old. He 
felt quite buoyant, for she looked so well, 
and she laughed gently when he told her 
that with her he was a Triton, and without 
her a minnow. Then, just as she was 
saying, ‘‘ I told you I would help you” he 
awoke to find his lamp smelling horribly 
and his fire out. Instinctively he raised 
his hand to his shoulder, for in his dream 
he had felt her touch. It was Jong past 
midnight as, with a heavy sigh, he rose, 
lighted some candles, and extinguished 
his expiring lamp. Then he took up his 
pen. There was a set look on his face as 
he began to write, which changed to a 
fierce eagerness as the minutes sped on. 
Every now and then he would pause, close 
his eyes, and hold his hand to his shoulder 
for a brief moment. With feverish rapidity 
the pen scratched on, until, as the pale 
October dawn peeped in between his 
ill-drawn curtains, it lighted up “ The 
End,” scrawled in big letters across the 
last sheet. 

With a murmured ‘‘ Thank God! Thank 
God!” he tore off his clothes, and was 
sleeping dreamlessly when his _ servant 
roused him for parade. 
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SHE DID NOT ANSWER, BUT SHE HELD OUT HER HAND. 
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Before the month was out the story was 
in the hands of the publishers, and in due 
course the critics gave their verdict to a 
patient and credulous public. The writing 
was unequal, they said—the first two 
volumes showing a distinct falling off from 
the talented and lamented authoress’s terse 
and epigrammatic style; but the last con- 
tained some of the finest passages she had 
ever written, her gift of mingled pathos 
and humournever having been more power- 
fully exhibited, etc. 

And, as Ralph Germaine read page after 
page of more or less favourable criticism, 
in the solitude of his room, he heaved a 
heavy sigh, for he knew, and they did not. 

* * * * 

It was the evening of Christmas Day. 
Ralph Germaine, mindful of his promise, 
had come to pass that day, with his friend 
Jack Waring. The two men had dined 
almost in silence, and were now sitting in 
the room that she would never brighten 
any more. 

“I always sit here,” Jack said. “It 
feels less lonely, somehow, though God 
knows,” looking helplessly around, “it’s 
lonely enough.” Germaine did not answer. 
He was sitting staring at the fire, with his 
back to the piano, sliding his ring up and 
down his finger. 

“Germaine, | want to say something.” 
Jack hesitated, and fumbled in his waist- 
coat-pocket, finally producing a cheque, 
which he held out to Germaine. ‘‘ Look 
here, old fellow, I can’t think of taking 
this. You finished the book, and we had 
been paid half already. The rest is yours.” 


His voice grew husky. ‘We never 
thanked you, at least not in words; 
but 





‘‘Nonsense, man!” Germaine spoke 
roughly, pushing the cheque away. ‘“* You 
know I only did it for her, for you—in 
fact, I did not do it at all if it comes to 
that.” 

“Who did, then ?” 

‘“‘She— your wife — did.” 
spoke with reverent emphasis. 

‘“My dear Germaine”—Jack looked 
bewildered—‘“‘ I don’t understand you.” 
He paused, and then said hoarsely : ‘‘ You 
know she was too ill to——” 

“I know, dear old boy.” Germaine 
turned and looked solemnly into his 
friend’s eyes. “I know she died—was 
dead—the night I—I finished it. I know 
I never wrote one line until—she was— 
dead. You may believe me or not; I 
would tell no one else, because no one else 
would believe me.” He rose and began 
“But I 
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pacing up and down the room. 
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swear to you that it is my firm belief she 
came to me ”—his voice sank—*“‘ and that 
she cictated every word. Don’t you see 
what the critics say? It was she at her 
best. That very part 7 am supposed to 
have written (by you, and you only, thank 
God!). But I could not let you believe a 
lie. I couldn’t write a line, and never 
shall again. She promised to help me— 
if she got better — and ” his voice 





broke. He resumed his seat and rested 
his head on his hands. Jack Waring sat 
silent. 


‘“*I can’t help it if you don’t believe it, 
Germaine said. ‘ J do.” 

** My dear fellow,” Jack said at last, “ I 
cannot doubt that Well, her last 
words were something about you. She 
died suddenly, after being apparently much 
better all day. She had been talking about 
you, said she was so sorry to give you so 
much trouble, but if she could only see 
you, she was sure you could do it. She 
died while I was reading your last letter 
aloud, in which you craved her help.” 
Jack spoke quietly, and with effort. He 
had not been able to talk of those last 
sacred moments to anyone before. 

“Then, surely, you see a 

““T own I do see a—that the first part 
of the book is not up to her old form. 
She said it was not. She missed your 
help.” 

‘** And the last part ? 

** Well, I think that is.” There was a 
silence. Then Jack said slowly: ‘Perhaps 
it may be as you say. We don’t know 
anything, so why dogmatise ? I certainly 
sit here, because I feel her here. She 
sat here always, and wrote at that desk.” 
Both men looked mournfully at the closed 
escritoire, and seemed to see the slender, 
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graceful form, in its habitual dark 
drapery, stooping over it. Germaine 
shivered a little as he rose. ‘* Well, old 


fellow, it’s getting late. I must get back 
to-night. Come to me as soon as you 
can. Aldershot air will do you a power 
of good.” 

“I will, I will; but not just yet-—don’t 
ask me just yet, there’s a good fellow.” 
Both were standing now, and Germaine 
fidgeted, as if he had something to say. 
Then he went as far as the door, and 
turned. His face worked, and he twirled 
his moustache with nervous rapidity. At 
last he laid a hand on Jack Waring’s 
shoulder: ‘‘ Old man, you ought to know 
something. You won’t mind it now, 
perhaps. I—I—cared for her ‘ 

Jack looked straight into his eyes. 
Then he took his hand and wrung it 
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silently. Something rose in his throat. 
He tried to speak, but could not. 

‘It was all right, you know,” Germaine 
blurted out, colouring. ‘‘ When I—found 
it out—I went.” 

“Yes, yes ; but—did she know ? 

“ Not till the last—that day. I behaved 
like a brute, but = 

“Men aren’t saints. She didn’t think you 
a brute. I am glad you told her; it would 
hurt her less than thinking you unkind.” 

“Ah—h!” Germaine drew a long 
breath. ‘‘I had to risk that. I—TJack, 
old boy, she knew she was going, and— 
told me. That finished me.” 

“Yes, I see,” Jack said, but he felt he 
couldn’t stand any more. 


” 
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“Good night, old chap; come again 
soon. I—I am glad you told me. You 


won’t mind if I talk a bit now and then— 
won't think me a bore ?” 

Something suspiciously like a tear shone 
in Ralph Germaine’s eyes, but he pulled 
he wrung Jack’s 


himself together as 
hand. 

“‘ Not unless you send me that cheque— 
then I shall.” And he was gone. Jack 
heard the front door slam, and the cart’s 
wheels grate on the gravel as he flung 
himself into a chair—her chair—and 
covered his eyes. ‘‘God forgive me! I 
thought him a mean surly brute for leaving 
my poor darling in the lurch! Poor chap! 
Poor dear old chap !” 
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By STANLEY 
FARMING 


N the summer of the year 1608, deter- 
mining to take up my abode, when 
not in Paris. at Villebon, where I had 
lately enlarged my property, I went thither 
from Rouen with my wife, to superintend 
the building and mark out certain planta- 
tions which I projected. As the heat that 
month was great, and the dust of the train 
annoying, I made each stage in the even- 
ing and on horseback, leaving my wife to 
proceed at her leisure. In this way I was 
able, by taking rough paths, to do in two 
or three hours a distance which her 
coaches had scarcely covered in a day; 
but on the third evening, intending to make 
a short cut by a ford on the Vaucouleurs, I 
found to my chagrin the advantage on the 
other side, the ford, when I reached it at 
sunset, proving impracticable. As there 
was every prospect, however, that the water 
would fall within a few hours, I determined 
not to retrace my steps, but to wait where 
I was until morning, and complete my 
journey to Houdan in the early hours. 
There was a poor inn near the ford, a 
mere hovel of wood ona brick foundation, 
yet with two storeys. I made my way to 
this with Maignan and La Trape, who 
formed, with two grooms, my only attend- 
ance; but on coming near the house, and 
looking about with a curious eye, I re- 
marked something which fixed my atten- 
tion, and fora moment brought me to a 
halt. This was the spectacle of three 
horses, of fair quality, feeding in a field of 
growing corn, which was the only enclosure 
near the inn. They were trampling and 
spoiling more than they ate; and, sup- 
posing that they had _ strayed into 
the place, and the house showing no 
signs of life, I bade my grooms fetch 
them out. The sun was about set- 
ting, and I stood a moment watching the 
long shadows of the men as they plodded 
through the corn, and the attitudes of the 
horses as, with heads raised, they looked 
doubtfully at the newcomers. 
Suddenly a man came round the corner 
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of the house, and seeing us, and what my 
men were doing, began to gesticulate 
violently, but without sound. The grooms 
saw him too, and stood ; and he ran up to 
my stirrup, his face flushed and sullen. 

‘** Do you want to see us all ruined ?” he 
muttered. And he begged me to call my 
men out of the corn. 

“You are more likely to be ruined that 
way,” I answered, looking down at him. 
““Why, man, is it- the custom in your 
country to turn horses into the half-ripe 
corn ?” 

He shook his fist stealthily. 
forbid!” he said. “ But the 
within doors, and we must 
bidding.” 

““Ah!” I replied, my curiosity aroused. 
“*T should like to see him.” 

The boor shaded his eyes and looked at 
me sulkily from tnder his matted and 
tangled hair. ‘‘ You are not of his 
company ?” he said with suspicion. 

“IT hope not,” I answered, smiling at 
his simplicity. ‘But your corn is your 
own. I will call the men out ”—on which 
I made a sign to them to return. ‘‘ Now,” 
I said, as I walked my horse slowly 
towards the house, while he tramped along 
beside me, “‘ who is within 7” 

““M. Gringuet,” he said, with another 
stealthy gesture. 

“Ah!” I said, “I am afraid that I am 
no wiser.” 

“The tax-gatherer.” 

“Oh! And those are his horses ?” 

He nodded. 

“Still, I do not see why they are in the 
corn.” 

‘“*T have no hay.” 

‘* But there is grass.” 

‘“‘ Ay!” the innkeeper answered bitterly. 
** And he said that I might eat it. It was 
not good enough for his horses. They 
must have hay or corn; and if I had none, 
so much the worse for me.” 

Full of indignation, I made in my mind 
a note of M. Gringuet’s name ; but at the 


** God 
devil is 
do his 
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moment [ said no more, and we proceeded 
to the house, the exterior of which, though 
meagre, and even miserable, gave me an 
impression ofneatness. From the inside, 
however, a hoarse, continuous noise was 
issuing, which resolved itself as we crossed 





“GOD FORBID!” HE 


SAID. ** BUT THE DEVIL 
the threshold into a man’s voice. The 
speaker was out of sight, in an upper room, 
to which a ladder gave access, but his 
oaths, complaints, and imprecations almost 
shook the house. A middle-aged woman, 
scantily dressed, was busy on the hearth ; 
but perhaps that which, next to the 
perpetual was going on 
above, most attention was a 


scolding that 
my 


took 
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great lump of salt that stood on the table 
at the woman’s elbow, and seemed to be 
evidence of greater luxury—for the gabelle 
had not at that time been reduced—than 
I could easily associate with the place. 

The roaring and blustering continuing 
upstairs, I stood a 
moment in sheer 
astonishment. “Is 
that M. Gringuet ?” 
I said at last. 

The innkeeper 
nodded sullenly, while 
his wife stared at me. 


‘“* But what is the 
matter with him?” I 
said. 


‘The gout. But for 
that he would have 
been gone these two 
days to collect at Le 
Mesnil.” 

** Ah!” T answered, 
beginning to under- 
stand. ‘And the salt 
is for a bath for his 
feet, is it ?” 

The woman nodded. 

“Well,” I said, as 
Maignan came in with 
my saddlebags and laid 
them on the floor, “‘ he 
will swear still louder 
when he gets the bill, 
I should think.” 

‘Bill ?” the house- 
wife answered bitterly, 
looking up again from 
her pots. ‘“‘A tax- 
gatherer’s bill? Go 
to the dead man and 
ask for the price of 
his coffin; or to the 
babe for a nurse-fee! 
You will get paid as 
soon. A tax-gatherer’s 
bill? Be thankful if he 
does not take the dish 
with the sop!” 

She spoke plainly ; 
yet I found a clearer 
proof of the slavery in 
which the man held 
them in the perfect indifference with which 
they regarded my arrival—though a guest 
with two servants must have been a rarity 
in such a place—and the listless way in 
which they set about attending to my 
wants. Keenly remembering that not long 
before this my enemies had striven to pre- 
judice me in the King’s eyes by alleging 


that, though I filled his coffers, I was 
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grinding the poor into the dust — and 
even, by my exactions, provoking a rebel- 
lion—I was in no mood to look with an 
indulgent eye on those who furnished 
such calumnies with a show of reason. 
But it has never been my wont to act 
hastily ; and while I stood in the middle 
of the kitchen, debating whether I should 
order the servants to fling the fellow out, 
and bid him appear before me at Villebon 
instead, or should have him brought up 
there and then, the man’s coarse voice, 
which had never ceased to growl and 
snarl above us, rose on a_ sudden still 
louder. Something fell on the floor 
over our heads and rolled across it; 
and immediately a young girl, barefoot 
and_short-skirted, scrambled hurriedly 
and blindly down the ladder and landed 
among us. 

She was sobbing, and a little blood was 
flowing from a cut in her lip; and she 
trembled all over. At sight of the blood 
and her tears the woman seemed to be 
transported. Snatching up a saucepan, 
she sprang towards the ladder with a 
gesture of rage, and in a moment would 
have ascended if her husband had not 
followed and dragged her back. The girl 
also, as soon as she could speak, added 
her entreaties to his, while Maignan and 


La Trape looked sharply at me, as if they 
expected a signal. 
All this while the bully above continued 


his maledictions. ‘‘ Send that slut back to 
me!” he roared. ‘Do you think that I 
am going to be left alone in this hole ? 
Send her back, or > and he added 
half-a-dozen oaths of a kind to make an 
honest man’s blood boil. In the midst of 
this, however, and while the woman was 
still contending with her husband, he 
suddenly stopped and shrieked in anguish, 
crying out for the salt-bath. 

But the woman, whom her husband had 
only half pacified, shook her fist at the 
ceiling with a laugh of defiance. ‘‘ Shriek ; 
ay, you may shriek, you wretch!” she 
cried. ‘You must be waited on by my 
girl, must you—no older face will do for 
you—and you beat her? Your horses 
must eat corn, must they, while we eat 
grass? And we buy salt for you, and 
wheaten bread for you, and are beggars 
for you! For you, you thieving wretch, 
who tax the poor and let the rich go free ; 
who——” 

** Silence, woman!” her husband cried, 
cutting her short, with a pale face. 
‘Hush, hush ; he will hear you!” 

But the woman was too far gone in rage 
to obey. ‘‘ What! and is it not true?” 
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she answered, her eyes glittering. ‘ Will 
he not to-morrow go to Le Mesnil and 
squeeze the poor? Ay, and will not 
Lescaut, the corndealer, and Philippon, 
the silk-merchant, come to him with bribes 
and go free? And de Fonvelle and 
de Curtin—they with a de, forsooth !— 
plead their nobility, and grease his hands, 
and go free? Ay, and af 

‘* Silence, woman !” the man said again, 
looking apprehensively at me, and from 
me to my attendants, who were grinning 
broadly. ‘You do not know that this 
gentleman is not——” 

‘““A tax-gatherer?” I said smiling. 
*“No. But how long has your friend 
upstairs been here ?” 

“Two days, Monsieur,” she answered, 
wiping the perspiration from her brow, 
and speaking more quietly. “He is 
talking of sending on a deputy to Le 
Mesnil, but Heaven send he may recover, 
and go from here himself!” 

‘* Well,” I answered, “at any rate, we 
have had enough of this noise. My 
servant shall go up and tell him that there 
is a gentleman here who cannot put up 
with a disturbance. Maignan,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ see the man, and tell him that 
the inn is not his private house, and that 
he must groan more softly, but do not 
mention my name. And let him have 
his brine bath, or there will be no peace 
for anyone.” 

Maignan and La Trape, who knew me, 
and had counted on a very different order, 
stared at me, wondering at my easiness 
and complaisance, for there is a species 
of tyranny, unassociated with rank, that 
even the coarsest view with indignation. 
But the woman’s statement, which, despite 
its wildness and her excitement, I saw no 
reason to doubt, had suggested to me a 
scheme of punishment more refined, and 
which might, at one and the same time, 
be of profit to the King’s treasury and a 
lesson to Gringuet. To carry it through 
I had to submit to some inconvenience, 
and particularly to a night passed under 
the same roof with the rogue; but as the 
news that a traveller of consequence was 
come had the effect, aided by a few sharp 
words from Maignan, of lowering his tone, 
and forcing him to keep within bounds, I 
was able to endure this and overlook the 
occasional outbursts of spleen which his 
disease and pampered temper still drew 
from him. 

His two men, who had been absent on 
an errand at the time of my arrival, 
presently returned, and were doubtless 
surprised to find a second company in 
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possession. They tried my attendants 
with a number of questions, but without 
success; while I, by listening while I had 
my supper, learned more of their master’s 
habits and intentions than they supposed. 
They suspected nothing, and at daybreak 
we left them ; and, the water having duly 
fallen in the night, we crossed the river 
without mishap, and for a league pursued 
our proper road. Then I halted, and 
dispatching the two grooms to Houdan 
with a letter for my wife, I took, myself, 
the road to Le Mesnil, which lies about 
three leagues to the west. 

At a little inn, a league short of Le 
Mesnil, I stopped, and instructing my two 
attendants in the parts they were to play, 
prepared, with the help of the seals, which 
never left Maignan’s custody, the papers 
necessary to enable me to enact the rdle 
of Gringuet’s deputy. Though I had been 
two or three times to Villebon, I had never 
been within two leagues of Le Mesnil, and 
had no reason to suppose that I should be 
recognised ; but to lessen the probability 
of this I put on a plain suit belonging to 
Maignan, with a black-hilted sword, and 
no ornaments. I furthermore waited to 
enter the town until evening, so that my 
presence, being reported, might be taken 
for granted before I was seen. 

In a larger place my scheme must have 
miscarried, but in this little town on the 
hill, looking over the plain of vineyards 
and cornfields, with inn, market - house, 
and church in the square, and on the 
fourth side the open battlements, whence 
the towers of Chartres could be seen on a 
clear day, I looked to have to do only 
with small men, and saw no reason why 
it should fail. 

Accordingly, riding up to the.inn about 
sunset, I called, with an air, for the land- 
lord. There were half-a-dozen loungers 
seated in a row on a bench before the 
door, and one of these went in to fetch 
him. When the host came out, with his 
apron twisted round his waist, I asked him 
if he had a room. 

“Yes,” he said, shading his eyes to 
look at me, “ I have.” 

“Very well,” I answered pompously, 
considering that I had just such an 
audience as I desired—by which I mean 
one that, without being too critical, would 
spread the news. ‘‘I am M. Gringuet’s 
deputy, and I am here with authority to 
collect and remit, receive and give receipts 
for, his Majesty’s taxes, tolls, and dues, 
now or to be due and owing. Therefore, 
my friend, I will trouble you to show me 
to my room.” 
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I thought that this announcement would 
impress him as much as I desired; but, to 
my surprise, he only stared at me. “Eh!” 
he exclaimed at last in a faltering tone, 
‘“*M. Gringuet’s deputy ?” 

“Yes,” I said, dismounting somewhat 
impatiently ; “‘ he is ill with the gout and 
cannot come.” 

‘“* And you—are his deputy ?” 

‘“‘T have said so.” 

Still he did not move to do my bidding, 
but continued to rub his bald head and 
stare at me as if I fascinated him. ‘‘ Well, 
I am—I mean—I think we are full,” he 
stammered at last, with his eyes like 
saucers. 

I replied, with some impatience, that he 
had just said that he had a room, adding 
that if I was not in it and comfortably 
settled before five minutes were up I would 
know the reason. I thought that this 
would settle the matter, whatever maggot 
had got into the man’s head; and, in a 
way, it did so, for he begged my pardon 
hastily, and made way for me to enter, 
calling at the same time to a lad who 
was standing by to attend to the horses. 
But when we were inside the door, instead 
of showing me through the kitchen to my 
room, he muttered something and hurried 
away, leaving me to wonder what was 
amiss with him, and why the loungers 
outside, who had listened with all their 
ears to our conversation, had come in 
after us as far as they dared, and were 
regarding us with an odd mixture of 
suspicion and amusement. 

The landlord remained long away, and 
seemed, from sounds that came to my 
ears, to be talking with someone in a 
distant room. At length, however, he 
returned, bearing a candle and followed 
by a serving-man. I asked him roughly 
why he had been so long, and began to 
rate him; but he took the words out of 
my mouth by his humility, and going 
before me through the kitchen—where 
his wife and two or three maids, who were 
about the fire, stopped to look at us, with 
the basting-spoons in their hands—he 
opened a door which led again into the 
outer air. 

“It is across the yard,” he said apolo- 
getically, as he went before, and opening 
asecond door, stood aside for us to enter. 
“But it is a good room, and, if you 
please, a fire shall be lighted. The 
shutters are closed,” he continued, as we 
passed him, Maignan and La Trape carry- 
ing my baggage, ‘“‘but they shall be 
opened. Hallo! Pierre! Pierre, there! 
Open these shut . 











On the word his voice rose—and broke ; 
and in a moment the door, through which 
we had all passed unsuspectingly, fell to 
with a crash behind us. Before we could 
move we heard the bars drop across it. 
A little before, La Trape had taken a 
candle from someone’s hand to light me 
the better; and therefore we were not in 
darkness. But the light this gave only 
served to impress on us what the falling 
bars and the rising sound of voices out- 
side had already told us—that we were out- 
witted! We were prisoners. 

The room in which we stood, looking 
foolishly at one another, was a great barn- 
like chamber, with small windows high in 
the unplastered walls. A long board set 
on trestles, and two or three stools placed 
round it—on the occasion, perhaps, of 
some recent festivity—had for a moment 
deceived us, and played the landlord’s 
game. 

In the first shock of the discovery, hear- 
ing the bars drop home, we stood gaping, 
and wondering what it meant. ‘Then 
Maignan, with an oath, sprang to the door 
and tried it—fruitlessly. 

I joined him more at my leisure, and 
raising my voice, asked angrily what this 
folly meant. ‘‘Open the door there! Do 
you hear, landlord ?” I cried. 

No one moved, though Maignan con- 
tinued to rattle the door furiously. 

“Do you hear?” I repeated, between 
anger and amazement at the fix in which 
we had placed ourselves. ‘“‘Open!” 

But although the murmur of voices 
outside the door grew louder, no one 
answered, and I had time to take in the 
full absurdity of the position; to measure 
the height of the windows with my eye and 
plumb the dark shadows under the rafters, 
where the feebler rays of our candle lost 
themselves; to appreciate, in a word, the 
extent of our predicament. Maignan was 
furious, La Trape vicious, while my own 
equanimity scarcely supported me against 
the thought that we should probably be 
where we were until the arrival of my 
people, whom I had directed my wife to 
send to Le Mesnil at noon next day. 
Their coming would free us, indeed, but at 
the cost of ridicule and laughter. Never 
was man worse placed. 

Wincing at the thought, I bade Maignan 
be silent; and, drumming on the door 
myself, I called for the landlord. Some- 
one who had been giving directions in a 
tone of great consequence ceased speaking, 
and came close to the door. After listen- 
ing a moment, he struck it with his hand. 
‘* Silence, rogues!” he cried. ‘‘ Do you 
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hear? Silence there, unless you want 
your ears nailed to the post.” | 

‘“‘Fool!” Ianswered. ‘‘ Open the door 
instantly! Are you all mad here, that 
you shut up the King’s servants in this 
way ?” 

“The King’s servants!” he cried, 
jeering at us. ‘‘ Where are they?” 

“Here!” I answered, swallowing my 
rage as well as I might. “I am M. 
Gringuet’s deputy, and if you do not this 
instant e 

““M. Gringuet’s deputy! Ho! ho!” 
he said. ‘‘Why, you fool, M. Gringuet’s 
deputy arrived two hours before you. You 





“must get up a little earlier another time. 


They are poor tricksters who are too late for 
the fair. And now be silent, and it may 
Save you a stripe or two to-morrow.” 

There are situations in which even the 
greatest find it hard to maintain their 
dignity, and this was one. I looked at 
Maignan and La Trape and they at me, 
and by the light of the lanthorn which the 
latter held I saw that they were smiling, 
doubtless at the dilemma in which we had 
innocently placed ourselves. But I found 
nothing to laugh at in the position, since 
the people outside might at any moment 
leave us where we were to, fast until 
morning ; and, after a moment’s reflection, 
I called out to know who the speaker on 
the other side was. 

“IT am M. de Fonvelle,” he answered 

‘“* Well, M. de Fonvelle,” I replied, “1 
advise you to have a care what youdo. I 
am M. Gringuet’s deputy. The other man 
is an impostor.” 

He laughed. 

“* He has no papers,” I cried. 

“* Oh, yes, he has!” he answered, mock- 
ing me. ‘“‘M. Curtin has seen them, my 
fine fellow, and he is not one to pay money 
without warrant.” 

At this several laughed, and a quavering 
voice chimed in with: “Oh, yes, he has 
papers. I have seen them. Still, in a 
case F 

“There!” M. Fonvelle cried, drowning 
the other’s words. ‘‘ Now are you satis- 
fied—you in there ?” 

But M. Curtin had not done. “ He has 
papers,” he piped again in his thin voice. 
“Still, M. de Fonvelle, it is well to be 
cautious, and——” 

“* Tut, tut! it is all right.” 

“He has papers, but 
authority!” I shouted. 

“He has seals,” Fonvelle answered. 
“It is all right.” 

“It is all wrong!” I retorted. ‘‘ Wrong, 
I say! Go to your man, and you will find 





he has no 
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him gone—gone with 
Curtin.” 

Two or three laughed, but I heard the 
sound of feet hurrying away, and I guessed 
that Curtin had retired to satisfy himself. 
Nevertheless, the moment which followed 
was aN anxious one, since, if my random 
shot missed, I knew that I should find 
myself in a worse position than before. 
But judging—from the fact that the deputy 
had not confronted us himself—that he 
was an impostor, to whom Gringuet’s illness 
had suggested the scheme on which I had 
myself hit, I hoped for the best; and, to 
.be sure, in a moment an outcry arose in 
the house and quickly spread. Of those 
at the door some cried to their fellows to 
hearken, while others hastened off to see. 
Yet still a little time elapsed, during 
which I burned with impatience ; and then 
the crowd came trampling back, all 
wrangling and speaking at once. 

At the door the chattering ceased, and, 
a hand being laid on the bar, in a moment 
the door was thrown open, and I walked 
out with what dignity I might. Outside, 
the scene which met my eyes might have 
been under other circumstances diverting. 
Before me stood the landlord of the inn, 
bowing with a light in each hand, as if the 
more he bent his backbone the more he 
must propitiate me; while a fat middle- 
aged man at his elbow, whom I took to be 
Fonvelle, smiled feebly at me with a chap- 
fallen expression. A little aside, Curtin. 
a shrivelled old fellow, was wringing his 
hands over his loss; and behind and 
round these, peeping over their shoulders 
and staring under their arms, clustered a 
curious crowd of busybodies, who, between 
amusement at the joke and awe of the 
great men, had much ado to control their 
merriment. 

The host began to mutter apologies, but 
I cut him short. ‘I will talk to you to- 
morrow!” I said in a voice which made 
him shake in his shoes. ‘‘ Now give me 
supper, lights, and a room—and hurry! 
For you, M. Fonvelle, you are an ass! 
And for the gentleman there who has 
filled the rogue’s purse, he will do 
well another time to pay the King his 
dues !” 

With that I left the two — Fonvelle 
purple with indignation, and Curtin with 
eyes and mouth agape and tears stayed— 
and followed my host to his best room, 
Maignan and La Trape attending me with 
very grim faces. Here the landlord would 
have repeated his apologies, but my 
thoughts beginning to revert to the purpose 
which had brought me hither, I affected to 
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be offended, that, by keeping all at a 
distance, I might the more easily preserve 
my character. 

I succeeded so well that though half 
the town, through which the news of my 
adventure had spread as fire spreads in 
tinder, were assembled outside the inn 
until a late hour, no one was admitted to 
see me; and when I made my appearance 
next morning in the market-place, and 
took my seat, with my two attendants, ata 
table by the corn-measures, this reserve 
had so far impressed the people that the 
smiles which greeted me scarcely exceeded 
those which commonly welcome a tax- 
collector. Some had paid, and, foreseeing 
the necessity of paying again, found little 
that was diverting in the jest. Others 
thought it no laughing matter to pay once, 
and a few had come as ill out of the adven- 
ture as I had. Under these circumstances, 
we quickly settled to work, no one enter- 
taining the slightest ‘suspicion; and La 
Trape, who could accommodate himself to 
anything, playing the part of clerk, I was 
presently receiving money and _ hearing 
excuses ; the minute acquaintance of the 
routine of the finances which I had made 
it my business to acquire rendering the 
work easy to me. 

We had not been long engaged, how- 
ever, when Fonvelle put in an appearance, 
and, elbowing the peasants aside, begged 
to speak with me apart. I rose and 
stepped back with him two or three paces, 
on which he winked at me in a very 
knowing fashion. ‘‘I am M. de Fonvelle,” 
he said. And he winked again. 

“Ah!” I said. 

‘“* My name is not in your list.” 

‘“‘T find it there,” I replied, raising a 
hand to my ear. 

“Tut, tut! you do not understand,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Has not Gringuet told you ?” 

‘“What ?” I said, pretending to be a 
little deaf. 

‘“‘Has not-—— 

I shook my head. 

“Has not Gringuet told you?” he 
repeated, reddening with anger, and this 
time speaking, on compulsion, so loudly 
that the peasants could hear him. 

I answered him in the same tone. 
“Yes,” I said roundly; ‘he has told 
me, of course, that every year you give 
him two hundred livres to omit your 
name.” 

He glanced behind him with an oath. 
‘“* Man, are you mad ?” he gasped, his jaw 
falling. ‘‘ They will hear you.” 

“Yes,” I said loudly, ‘‘I mean them to 
hear me.” 
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I do not know what he thought of this— 
perhaps that I was mad—but he staggered 
back from me and looked wildly round. 
Finding everyone laughing, he looked 
again at me, but still failed to understand ; 
on which, with another oath, he turned 
on his heel, and forcing his way through 
the grinning crowd, was out of sight in a 
moment. 

I was about to return to my seat, when 
a pursy, pale-faced man, with small eyes 
and a heavy jowl, whom I had before 
noticed, pushed his way through the line, 
and came tome. Though his neighbours 
were all laughing, he was sober, and in a 
moment I understood why. 

‘“*T am very deaf,” he said in a whisper. 
“My name, Monsieur, is Philippon. Iam 
a > 

I made a sign to him that I could not 
hear. 

**T am the silk-merchant,” he continued 
pretty audibly, but with a suspicious glance 
behind him. ‘“‘ Probably you have 25 


Again I signed to him that I could not 


hear. 

“You have heard of me ? 

“From M. Gringuet?” I said 
loudly. 

“Yes,” he answered in a similar tone, 
for, aware that deaf persons cannot hear 
their own voices, and are seldom able to 


” 


very 


judge how loudly they are speaking, I had 


led him to this. ‘And I suppose that 
you will do as he did?” 

“How?” ITasked. ‘In what way?” 

He touched his pocket with a stealthy 
gesture, unseen by the people behind him. 

Again I made a sign as if I could not 
hear. 

“Take the usual little gift?” he said, 
finding himself compelled to speak. 

“TI cannot hear a word,” I bellowed. 
By this time the crowd were shaking with 
laughter. 

“Accept the usual gift?” he said, his 
fat, pale face perspiring, and his little pig’s 
eyes regarding me balefully. 

“‘ And let you pay one quarter ?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

But this, and the simplicity with which 
he said it, drew so loud a roar of laughter 
from the crowd as penetrated even to his 
dulled senses. Turning abruptly, as if a 
bee had stung him, he found the place 
convulsed with merriment ; and perceiving 
in an instant that I had played upon him, 
though he could not understand how or 
why, he glared about him a moment, 
muttered something which I could not 
catch, and staggered away with the gait of 
a drunken man. 
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After this it was useless to suppose that 
I could amuse myself with others. The 
crowd, which had never dreamed of such 
a tax-collector, and could scarcely believe 
either eyes or ears, hesitated to come 
forward even to pay; and I was consider- 
ing what I should do next, when a com- 
motion in one corner of the square drew 
my eyes to that quarter. I looked and 
saw at first only Curtin. ‘Then, the crowd 
dividing and making way for him, I per- 
ceived that he had the real Gringuet with 
him—Gringuet, who rode through the 
market with an air of grim majesty, with 
one foot in a huge slipper and eyes glaring 
with ill-temper. 

Doubtless Curtin, going to him on the 
chance of hearing something of the rogue 
who had cheated him, had apprised the 
tax-collector of the whole matter; for on 
seeing me in my chair of state, he merely 
grinned in a vicious way, and cried to the 
nearest not to let me‘escape. ‘‘ We have 
lost one rogue, but we will hang the 
other,” he said. And while the townsfolk 
stood dumbfounded round us, he slipped 
with a groan from his horse, and bade his 
two servants seize me. 

“‘And do you,” he called to the host, 
“see that you help, my man! You have 
harboured him, and you shall pay for it if 
he escapes.” 

With that he hopped a step nearer; and 
then, not dreaming. of resistance, sank 
with another groan — for his foot was 
immensely swollen by the journey—into 
the chair from which I had risen. 

A glance showed me that, if 1 would 
not be drawn into an unseemly brawl, I 
must act; and meeting Maignan’s eager 
eye fixed upon my face, I nodded. Ina 
second he seized the unsuspecting Grin- 
guet by the neck, snatched him up from 
the chair, and flung him half-a-dozen paces 
away. “Lie there,” he cried, “‘ you inso- 
lent rascal! Who told you to sit before 
your betters ?” 

The violence of the action and Maig- 
nan’s heat were such that the nearest 
drew back affrighted ; and even Gringuet’s 


gasped with astonishment. But I knew 
that the respite would last a moment only, 
and I stood forward. ‘Arrest that man,” 
I said, pointing to the collector, who was 
grovelling on the ground, nursing his foot 
and shrieking foul threats at us. 

In a second my two men stood over him. 
“In the King’s name,” La Trape cried ; 
‘Jet no man interfere.” 

‘Raise him up,” I continued, ‘‘ and set 
him before me; and Curtin also, and 


Pisa recoiled, while the market people 
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Fonvelle, and Philippon, and Lescaut, the 
corn-dealer, if he is here.” 

I spoke boldly, but I felt some mis- 
giving. So mighty, however, is the habit 
of command, that the crowd, far from 
resisting, thrust forward the men I named. 
Still, I could not count on this obedience, 
and it was with pleasure that I saw at this 
moment, as I looked over the heads of the 


BUT IN A MOMENT HE WAS OVERCOME, 


crowd, a body of horsemen entering the 


square. They halted an instant, looking 
at the unusual concourse ; while the towns- 
folk, interrupted in the middle of the 
drama, knew not which way to stare. 
Then Boisrueil, seeing me, and that I was 
holding some sort of court, spurred his 
horse through the press, and saluted me. 
“Let half-a-dozen of your varlets dis- 
mount and guard these men,” I said; 
“and do you, you rogue,” I continued, 
addressing Gringuet, ‘‘ answer me, and tell 
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me the truth. How much does each of 
these knaves give you to cheat the King 
and your master? Curtin first. How 
much does he give you?” 

““My Lord,” he answered, pale and 
shaking, yet with a mutinous gleam in his 
eyes, “I have a right to know first before 
whom I stand.” 


“‘Enough,” I thundered, “that it is 


HAULED AWAY, AND TIED UP. 


before one who has the right to question 
you! Answer me, villain, and be quick. 
What is the sum of Curtin’s bribe ?” 

He stood white and mute. 

“ Fonvelle’s ?” 

Still he stood silent, glaring with the 
devil in his eyes; while the other men 
whimpered and protested their innocence, 
and the crowd stared as if they could never 
see enough. 

‘* Philippon’s ?” 

‘*T take no bribes,” he muttered. 
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“‘ Lescaut’s ?” 

** Not a denier.” 

“Liar!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Liar! who 
devour widows’ houses-and poor men’s 
corn !—who grind the weak and say it is 
the King; and let the rich go free. 
Answer me, and answer the truth. How 
much do these men give you?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” he said defiantly. 

‘“* Very well,” I answered; ‘‘ then I will 
have the list. It is in your shoe.” 

‘“*T have no list,” he said, beginning to 
tremble. 

“It is in your shoe,” I repeated, point- 
ing to his gouty foot, ‘‘ Maignan, off with 
his shoe, and look in it.” 

Disregarding his shrieks of pain, they tore 
it off and looked in it. There was no list. 

‘* Off with his stocking,” I said roundly. 
“It is there.” 

He flung himself down at that, cursing 
and protesting by turns. But I remem- 
bered the trampled corn and the girl’s 
bleeding face, and I was inexorable. The 
stocking was drawn off, not too tenderly, 
and turned inside out. Still no list was 
found. 

** He has it,” I persisted. 
tried the shoe and we have tried 


‘“*We have 
the 


stocking, now we must try the foot. Fetch 
a stirrup-leather, and do you hold him, 
and let one of the grooms give him a 


dozen on that foot.” 

But at that he gave way; he flung him- 
self on his knees, screaming for mercy. 

“‘ The list!” I said. 

“T have no list! 
wailed. 

“Then give it me out of your head. 
Curtin, how much ?” 

He glanced at the man I named and 
shivered, and for amoment was silent. But 
one of the grooms approaching with the 


I have none!” he 
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stirrup-leather, he found his voice. “‘ Forty 
crowns,” he muttered. 

‘“* Fonvelle ?” 

‘“‘'The same.” 

I made him confess also the sums which 
he had received from Lescaut and Philip- 
pon, and then the names of seven others 
who had been in the habit of bribing him. 
Satisfied that he had so far told the truth, 
I bade him put on his stocking and shoe. 
** And now,” I said to Boisrueil when this 
was done, “take him to the whipping- 
post there, and tie him up; and see that 
each man of the eleven gives him a stripe 
for every crown with which he has bribed 
him—and good ones, or I will have them 
tied up in his place. Do you hear, you 
rascals?” I continued to the trembling 
culprits. ‘‘ Off, and do your duty, or I 
will have your backs bare!” 

But the wretch, as cowardly as he had 
been cruel, flung himself down and 
crawled, sobbing and ‘crying, to my feet. 
I had no mercy, however. . ‘Take him’ 
away,” I said. ‘It is such men as these 
give kings a bad name. ‘Take him away, 
and see you flay him well.” 

He sprang up then, forgetting his 
gout, and made a frantic attempt to 
escape. But in a moment he was over- 
come, hauled away, and tied up; and 
though I did not wait to see the sentence 
carried out, but entered the inn, the 
shrill screams he uttered under the punish- 
ment reached me even there, and satisfied 
me that Fonvelle and his followers were 
not holding their hands. 

It is a sad reflection, however, that for 
one such sinner brought to justice ten 
who commit the same crimes go free, 
and flourishing on iniquity, bring the 
King’s service and his officers into evil 
repute. 
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